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O invite the young mind to the taſk of 

| fludy and improvement, Various al- 
Jurements have been contrived, and the 
flowers have been combined with the fruits 
of Literature. Authors acquatnted with the 
human character, have infinuated their in- 
ſtructions third the duQts of the ſenſes to the 
reſervoir of the mind. Grace and elegance, 
by this means, have been acquired along 
with knowledge and morality; and the 
Youth and Virgin have learned 


229 write, converſe, and live with 
ww _ 


I is the intention of the Editors of the 
preſent publication to provide an uſeful in- 
fructor, in the habit of a pleaſing Compa- 
nion, to the Young of both Sexes. No poiſon- 


ng levit 'y 15 —— beneath the warm 
colouring. 


rn 


colouring of character, to inſtil itſelf im- 


perceptibly into the heart; — no palliation of 
villainy to beat down the centinels of Ho- 


nour, and take the boſom by ſurprixe; — no 


embroidery of vice to render it agreeable, 
not tawarineſs of virtue to give diſguſt.— 
T hey hope to ſee it accepted with avidity by 
the Parent and the Guardian, the Tutor 
and the Governeſs, and freely admitted into 
every Seminary, as a beacon to guide the 
young Traveller in the wild of Science to the 
path where utility is connected with de- 
light. 


from a variety of beautiful pieces. Their 
particular merit has induced the Editors to 
draw them from their original ſource mto a 
channel where they doubt not but they will 


flow for a length of years The names of 


the Authors are ſufficient recommendation 10 
a judicious Public. With a gentus capable 
of giving contagion to the moſt diſſipated 
character, or of throwing attraftion into 
Scenes of compleat deformity, Dr. Gol p- 
SMITH has uſed his powers only for the 
promotion of virtue. Mrs. GRIFFITH, 
the ornament and pride of her Country, has 
rode to open the flood-gate of Literature 
to her own ſex, and puriſyng the ſtream * 

| Ie 


Die following NoveLLETTES are ſelected 
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ſentiment and taſte. 
ate in gravity againft the effeft rf inſtruc- 


PREFACE © 


the filth with which it was impregnated, 
to make it guide with meandering invitation 
through the vallies of Britain. She is one 
of the many examples in the preſent day, 
that have ſerved to explode the illiberal 
aſſertion that Female genius is inferior to 
Male. She has graſped at the nobleſi ob- 


jecls in the regions of the Muſe, and has. 


conducted her flight with all the feadinſs 
of mature Jn. 


The ſevere lefſons of a moralizing Rae 
however gravely they may be uttered, will 
neither wean the tender mind from its weak- 


neſſes, nor open it to the fine impreſſions of 


There is an anti- 


tion; and it is more than half the taſk ac- 
compliſhed, to incline and engage the heart 
to ſtudy. By the happy union of the dulce 
with the utile, this great "A point may be 


obtained : 


% Example-Bronger far than preceps 
* acts, 


« And words leſs frike us than the 
hn force of te acts.” 


7 he follswing flories poſſe eſs all the eaſe, 


gaieh, and grace, that characterige the 


A 2 polite 


rn 


Polite Circles. It is there alone that 


thoſe agremens of converſation and man- 
ners can be acquired—t/nſe undefinable ele 


gancies of behaviour which are ſo neceſſary 
to the accompliſtiment *of the Lady as well 
as the Gentleman, Me. wiſh to arrogate 


10 ourſelves no other merit, than that we 
had ſenſe and taſte enough to diſcover that 
tie following NovELLETTES were excel- 
lent of their kind; and that to collect them 


together, would be not only a very uſeful, 


but. alſo perhaps a praiſe-worthy taſk,. 
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i ET not the Young or Fair caſt a 


contemptuous eye on the follow- 


ing pages, when I tell them that the 
Writer of this Story is now in his ſeven- 


tieth year, and that he has not once 
viſited the Metropolis, for the laſt five- 
and-thirty of them ; but cloſely attended 


his duty, the care of the few ſouls that 
were committed to his charge, when he 


Vot. I. B accepted 
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accepted the ſmall living of which he is 
now. poſſeſſed. But though a Parſon, 
Ladies! he never preaches 97 7 the Pul- 

pit; and though his notions of the Gay 3 
World may be rather antiquated, ard 'Y 
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the lively faculties of his mind a little 'Y 
blunted by years; yet, his tenderneſs 3 
and ſenſibility are neither become rigid 3 

notobtuſe: and he challenges the bright- 

eſt pair of eyes, in this Land of Beau- i 

ties, to ſhed more tears at the following 5 

recital, than he has already done himſelf. 4 


He proceeds now to give out the text, 
and leave the Readers to comment on it 
as they pleaſe, aſſuming no other cha- 
racter than that of a faithful Narrator, 
concealing only the names and conditi- 


ons of the parties. 


About eight years ago, I received the 
following letter: „ 


«SL | Z 

« THE unaffected benevolence, as 
well as pnrity of your character, 
* which are atteſted by a croud of wit- 
*'neſſes, even all who know you, have 
induced a very young and unhappy 
“Lady to ſuę gi your: protection, and 


2 Wo 
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THE UNFORCED REPENTANCE. Z 


* moſt humbly and earneſtly to entreat 
that you will ſuffer her to find an aſy- 
« lum for her ſorrows, which are of 
ce the moſt delicate and intereſting kind, 
ce beneath your hoſpitable roof; as it is 
ce only in retirement from the world, and 
ein converſe ſuch as yours, that the will 
&« admit of the idea of conſolation. 


«© The particular ſubject of her diſ- 
ce treſs mult ever remain a ſ:cret, till ſhe 


« herſelf chuſes to reveal it either to you, 


ce or any other perſon; but to ſatisfy any 
% {cruples that may ariſe in your mind, 
ce from the apprehenſions of receiving an 
« jimproper inmate, I here affirm that 
& ſhe is a Lady of unblemiſhed. reputa- 
ce tion, bleſſed with affluence, and every 
grace and charm of mind and body, 
« which did once conſtitute the happi- 


« neſs, as now the miſery, of her fond 


* huſband, and 
„ Your obedient ſervant, 
« HENRY MIDDLETON, 


« P.S. Pleaſe to direct your anſwer 


© to Bath, where, if you ſhould have 


* any doubts remaining, you may 


be fully ſatisfied with regard to the 


B-2 e character 
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( character of the perſon who now ad- 
dxreſſes you” 


I immediately returned the following, 
anſwer: . 


. 


* AFTER ſuch a dence as you 
* have been pleaſed to honour me with, 
ws OY think it would be impoſſible for 
* any Man, however hackneyed in the 
« ways of the World, to have a doubt 


© of your ſincerity : and far, very far 


* be it from me; I ſhall, therefore, 
* moſt willingly accept the Precious 
© charge you have thought proper to 
* commit to my care, and moſt fin- 
* cerely wiſh that it may be in my 


power to adminiſter ſuch conſolation 


di to the perſon's mind, as may reſtore 
it to its peace, and your happineſs. 
«] am fully ſenſible of thoſe relative 
* ties which ſhould make us conſider all 
* mankind as our brethren ; but I con- 
% feſs myſelf poſſeſſed of a more ſym- 
* pathetic kindneſs towards the ſons 
c and daughters of Affliction, than any 
* others of the human race: and I have 
< ever thought it the bleſſed privilege, 
| * as 
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c as well as duty, of the Miniſters of 
« the Goſpel, to ſpeak comfort to the 
„ troubled heart. I by no means with 
to enquire into the particular cauſe 
* of the Lady's diſtreſs, but ſhall uſe 


© my utmoſt endeavours to remove its 


% effects. 


= * 0 5 
« I am truly grieved to inform you, 
% that my amiable and excellent wife is 


. 6 at preſent in a very languid and 
„ weak ſtate of health, which will, I 
fear, too ſoon deprive me of my 
- higheſt earthly happineſs, and pre- 
vent your Lady from receiving the 


e advantage of converſing with one of 


I the beit and moſt agreeable of her Sex; 
© whoſe Cheerfulneſs remains even in 
© her declining ſtate, as it ariſes from 


* 'The gay conſcience of a life well- 


Spent,” 


« the glorious reward of which ſhe is 


« haſtening to receive. 


“From the date of this letter, I 
* ſhall daily expect to receive your fair 
* mourner, and ſhall think myſelf hap- 
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* py if I ſhall be able to convert her 
* heavinels Into joy. 
J am, Sir, your moſt 
„Humble and obedient Servant, 


„E. Wo 


In a few days after this correſpond- 
ence, one of the handſomeit and moſt 
elegant young men that Ihad ever ſeen, 
arrived at my houſe, and told me, that 
the Lady whom I had promiſed to re- 
ceive, would be there in about an hour. 
The deepeſt marks of forrow were im- 
printed in his countenance ; and preſſ- 
ing my hand with ſtreaming eyes, he 
entreated me to place him in ſome ſitu- 
ation, where he might, unſeen, be in- 
dulged with, perhaps, a laſt look of his 
ever dear and unhappy wife! his lovely 


and beloved Emilia! 


I immediately complied with his re- 
queſt, and remained with him till, [ 


heard the ſound of her chaiſe approach- 


ing: I then left him, and went to re- 
ceive her at my little garden gate. No 


words can deſcribe the elegance and 


beauty of her form and face ; I confeſs 


I ſtocd amazed, and had ſcarce power 


to 
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to offer her my hand, as ſhe deſcended 
from the carriage. She ſaw my tur- 
prize, and with a look and voice of the 
molt intereſting tweetnels, ſaid, Iam 
» much obliged to you, Sir, for conde- 
*« {cending to receive an unhappy ſtran- 
gor bencath your roof; but 1 will give 
« your family as little trouble as poſh- 


ple. Solitude is all I wiſh for, and I 


« muſt entreat that you will ſuffer me 
« to retire immediately to the apart- 
« ment that is allotted for me, and di- 
“rect my maid, who is the only attend- 
« ant I have, to the place which is ap- 


pointed for her.” 


I know not what reply I made; but I 
obeyed her commands, led her directly 
to her chamber-door, bowed and re- 
tired. When I came down ſtairs, Mr. 
Middleton was gone; he had mounted 
his horſe the moment Emilia had paſſed 
by the place where he was concealed, 
and had left a letter for me on the ta- 
ble, containing a bank bill for two hun- 
dred pounds, and the moſt earneſt re- 
commendation of his Wife to my care 
and tenderneſs, with his addreſs, and a 
requeſt to acquaint him, at leaſt once in 
a fortnight, with every particular rela- 

*** tive 
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tive to her health, both of mind and 


body; and added, that as ſoon as he 


found himſelf ſufficiently compoſed, he 


would viſit me privately again. He ob- 


ſerved, that his lady's maid had never 
feen him, and did not know Emilia's 
real name, as ſhe had been hired by a 
friend, and placed at an Inn on the toad 
to be in readinefs to be picked up on 


the way. This circumſtance, I appre- 


hended, he informed me of, in order 
to guard me from dropping any hint 


before her of the E of her Jady” s 


ſituation or ſtory. 


The conduct of this whole affair had 
ſomething very unaccountable in it; 
but the parties muſt have prepoſſeſſed 
any body in their favour, and ſatisfied 
them that they were perfectly amiable 
and unhappy. For ſeveral weeks Emi- 
lia confined herſelf to her chamber, nor 
did either my wife or I attempt to ob- 
trude upon her retirement ; ſhe eat but 
once a day; and that ſparingly, and 
in ſilence: but being at length in- 
formed by her fervant, / that I read 


prayers to my family every evening, 


ſhe deſired leave to join our little con- 
en _—_ degrees ſhe became lefs 
reſerved 
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| reſerved, and ſometimes dined with us; 


and when the delicate ſituation of my 
wife's health prevented her from leav- 
ing her apartment, Emilia would fre- 
quently pafs an hour in converſe with 
her there, and tell the ſuffering ſaint how 
gladly ſhe would exchange the bloom of 
youth and beauty, to be, in all reſpects, 
like her. 


I continued to write to Mr. Middle- 
ton, according to his requeſt, and con- 
ſtantly received anſwers, fraught with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs towards his. be- 
loved wife; but whenever I mentioned 
my having-heard from him to her, ſhe 
always anſwered quick, © I hope he is 
„well! May he long be fo!” and burſt- 
ing into tears, inſtantly left me. 


More than a year clapſed without 


the ſmalleſt viſible change, either in the 


perſon or behaviour of our lovely gueſt. 
She attended our family devotions and 
the church ſervice regularly, but deelin- 


ed receiving the ſacrament; and when 


I took the liberty of mentioning to her 
my ſurprize, that a perſon of fo pure 
and uniform a life as-hers; ſhould deny 


herſelf that heavenly conſolation ; ſhe 


„ B 5 anſwered, 
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anſwered, with a heart-rending figh, 
« Alas! you know me not! I acknow- 
„ ledge the duty, and am ſenſible of its 
c expediency; but a mind diſturbed, 
« 1s not in a fit ſtate to partake that 


„ blefling. A ſoul at war within itſelf, 


js incapable of taſting the cup of hea- 
5 venly peace and bliſs.” I uſed every 


argument that a perſon, ignorant of 


her ſituation, could urge, to reconcile 
her to herſelf ; but ſtill in vain, and 
ſighs and tears were all that ſhe would 


utter in reply. 


At length I received a letter from 
Mr. Middleton, deſiring me to inform 
his wife, that © he could no longer ſup- 
% port the anguiſh he endured from 
« living in a ſtate of ſeparation from 
« All that he held dear, and that he 
% thought the ſacrifice he had already 
„made to her delicacy, entitled him at 
e leaſt to the melancholy pleaſure of 
« ſometimes ſeeing and converſing with 
«© her, to which, if ſhe required it, he 
& would bound all his wiſhes ; but if 
« ſhe* ſtill continued to refuſe him that 
e (mall indulgence, he would immedi- 
* ately quit England, and retire to 
« ſome part of the world, where ſhe, 

* nor 
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« nor any other creature that belonged 
% to him, ſhould never hear of him 
again.“ = 


I prevailed upon my wife to convey 
this intelligence to Emilia, as I ima- 


gined ſhe could more properly and per- 


tuaſively expatiate on the reaſonable- 
nels of Mr. Middleton's requeſt, than 1 
could; but the unhappy effect which it 
produced upon her, ſoon rendered it 
neceſlary for me to become a party in 
the melancholy ſcene. At the bare 
mention of her huſband's prefence, ſhe 
was ſeized with agonies that threw het 
almoſt into convulſtons ; ſhe did not, 
could not weep, but with a voice ſcarce- 
ly articulate, exclaimed, © Never, never 
* will I renew his miſeries, and my 
* own! He thinks he can forget—1 
& know I cannot. Tell him but that, 
“ and if he ever loved me, conjure 
« him, O conjure him, to let me live in 
* oblivion, and die in peace!“ 


The violent perturbation of Emilia's 


mind began ſoon after this viſibly to 


affect her health. For near ſix weeks 
ſhe never ſtirred out of her chamber, and 
ſeemed alarmed at the ſight * 
5 O 
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of every creature that came near her, 
even of her own-maid ; ſpending her 
time equally between reading, tears, 
and prayer, 


As ſoon as her unhappy huſband was 
made acquainted with the ſad effects 
his letter had produced, he came to my 
houſe very early one morning, muffled 
up in his riding-coat : but indeed he 
wanted not a diſguiſe to conceal him; 
for he was ſo much altered, that, till he 
ſpoke, I did not recollect him : his face 
was pale and emaciated, and his whole 
figure ſhrunk. He told me he had de- 
termined to comply with Emilia's re- 
queſt, and never more diſturb her peace 
during the remnant of his wretched life, 
which he was well convinced would be 
but ſhort ; for that his phyſicians had 
pronounced him 'in a ſwift decline, 
which he was ſenſible was brought on by 
ſorrow for her loſs: but that was a cir- 
cumſtance he wiſhed her not to know; 


and that he hoped his death might be 


concealed from her as long as poſſible, 
as he was certain it would add ſtil] further 
to her A 


He 
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He ſaid, he was reſolved to go abroad 
immediately ; not in the fruitleſs hope 
of recovering his health, but if poſſible 
to alleviate the anguiſh of his mind, 
which was then become inſupportable to 
him; Time ſeeming rather to increaſe 
than abate his ſufferings. He left me a 
letter of credit on his Banker; and af- 
ter breathing forth a thouſand tender 
prayers and wiſhes for the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of his Emiha's health and peace of 
mind, he took his everlaſting leave of 
me, and departed for the Continent. 


Prejudiced as I was in favour of my 
fair gueſt, I could not help charging her, 
in my own mind, with a ſpecies of cru- 


elty and obſtinacy, which I knew not 


how to account for. Not having been 


inſtructed in the ſtory of their diſunion, 


I was at a loſs where to lay the blame; 


but methought there could have been 
no offence, on either ſide, ſo heinous, 


as that the ſorrow and contrition ſhewn 


by each, might not have fully atoned for. 


In about a month after his departure, 
Mr. Middleton wrote to me, and de- 
tired I would acquaint his wife that he 
was then in Italy, and alſo that I would 


continue 
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continue my accounts of her health ; en- 
cloſing my letters for him to his ſte- 
ward, who was the only perſon in Eng- 
land that knew where he was. He 
then, in the tendereſt terms that can be 
conceived, implored me to try to pre- 
vall on Emilia to write to him; as that 
was now the only intercourſe that could 
ſubſiſt between them; and he was per- 
ſuaded that her compliance would 
lengthen his days, or at leaſt render 
their duration more ſupportable. 


As ſoon as I had read this epiſtle, I 
determined to ule every means in my 
power, to prevail on Mrs. Middleton to 
comply with her huſband's requeſt ; 
and flattered myſelf, that if I ſucceeded 
ſo far, a reconciliation might take place 
between this unhappy pair, before the 
apparently approaching death of Mr, 
Middleton ſhould for ever diffolve their 
former union. I loſt not a moment, 
but went directly to her apartment, 
with his letter in my hand, and imme- 
diately told her that he was in Italy. 


© Thank heaven, thank heaven !” ſhe 
quick exclaimed ; for ſince our perſons 
* are ſeperated for life, I would have 
| | * our 
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© our ſituations as far divided too, as 
« this world can ſunder them. We ſhall 
© both breathe the freer now; and as 
* our minds will be more at eaſe on this 
account, it may ſerve to compoſe our 
* ſpirits to peace, and thereby perhaps 
© reſtore our bodies to health again. 


I then preſented his letter to her, 
When ſhe had read it, ſhe remained 
filent for ſome minutes after, as if re- 


volving what to do, the tears faſt flow- 


ing down her lovely face; then ſaid, 
My huſband's will ſhall be obeyed. — 
* Yes; I will write to him ſince he de- 
© fires it, though little does he ſeem to 
* know what he requeſts; I muſt ſpeak 
* daggers to his heart, if I break ſilence.” 


In the evening of that day, ſhe ſent 
her letter to me, deſiring I would for- 
ward it immediately, and begged to be 
excuſed from coming down to prayers, 


as ſh- found herſelf unable to fit up. 


My heart bled for her, yet did I ſtill 


_ rejoice, that whatſoever pain it coſt her, 


ſhe had fulfilled this duty to her un- 
happy huſband. 


Six weeks paſſed away before we re- 


ceived 
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ceived any anſwer from Mr. Middle- 
ton ; during which time Emilia never 
left her apartment, and ſeemed to grow 
every day more weak and languid ; yet 

was her temper perfectly unclouded, 
and I even thought that as her health 
declined, her mind acquired new ſtrength 
and vigour. Both my wife and I de- 
voted our utmoſt attention to her, and 
frequently by her defire ſummoned our 
little congregation to prayers in her 
apartment, in which ſhe always joined 
with the moſt edifying fervour. 


At length our moſt-defired and long- 


expected pacquet arrived from the Con- 
tinent, and brought a letter only for 
Emilia ; which contained theſe words : 


* THANKS, my beloved, my ever 


dear Emilia, for this laſt proof of thy 
remaining tenderneſs. Alas ! my love, 
this is the ſole return that my now nerve- 
leſs hand can make; but the laſt ſigh 
which this fad heart ſhall breathe, ſhall 
bleſs you for it. Thy huſband ſhall ex- 


pire in peace, Emilia, now certain of 


thy love. I could write volumes on 
this darling topic, would my weak 
frame permit: but 'twill not be! I die, 
| Emilia 
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Emilia, but I die in peace! Let this 
bleſſed thought conſole you for my loſs, 
that it is you have quieted my anxious 
heart. Adieu, molt lovely, beloved, 


and unhappy of women! and may we 


meet again in that bleſſed place, where 
ſin and death ſhall be no more! Till 


then, a laſt adieu! 


H. MIDDLETON” 


It is impoſſible for words to give any 
idea of Mrs. Middleton's affliction, u 
on reading this letter; her tears —— 
to flow from an inexhauſtleſs ſpring ; ſhe 
neither eat nor ſlept, and it may be tru- 
ly ſaid of her, that her ſoul refuſed 
* comfort.” This melancholy letter was 
ſoon followed by the account of Mr. 


 Middleton's death, which was brought, 


with his will, to the diſconſolate, and 
now dying Emilia. He had left her 
ſole heireſs and executrix to all his for- 
tune, excepting ſome legacies to his 
ſervants, and five hundred pounds be- 


queathed to me, for the care and ten- 


* derneſs, as was his expreſſion, I had 
* ſhewn to his beloved wife. 


In a few _— after this melancholy 
event, 
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event, Emilia ſent to deſire I would 
come to her. To my ſurprize, I found 
her eyes were dry, her countenance 
compoſed, her voice and look, though 
feeble, yet were firm. She thus ad- 
dreſſed me:“ At length, my good 
and worthy friend, I feel the happy 
hour of my releaſe drawing nigh ; and as 
it has pleaſed the Almighty to viſit me 
with the ſharpeſt and bittereſt of aMic- 
tions that my frail nature could ſuſtain, 
I will truft in his mercy that my ſor- 
rows may find favour in his ſight, and 
that great and numerous as my crimes 
have been, I may ſtill hope for pardon, 
through his merits who died for all re- 
Pentants.“ 


I urged every argument that I thought 
could bring . conſolation to her ſelf- 
troubled and afflicted Soul. She heard 
me calmly, and returned me thanks; 


but ſaid, as I yet knew not the extent 


of her offences, I could by no means 


Judge how far her penitence might be 


accepted of ; for though in thought or 
deed but guilty of one crime, yet from 
its effects the ſtood condemned for ma- 
ny, even the moſt atrocious of them 
all for murder. Though Heaven 

is 
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is my witneſs, I would have died to 
tave him,” ſhe exclaimed, * yet I am 
certain that I killed my huſband, and 
can the ſufferings of this poor ſhort life 
atone for ſuch a crime?“ 


THE UNFORCED REPENTANCE, 


I endeavoured to urge to her, that we 
coul only be accountable for intentional 
evil; and that a perſon might be free 
from guilt, though they ſhould have 
been the innocent cauſe of another's ill. 
She ſeemed not to mark the leaſt atten- 
tion to what I ſaid, but continued her- 
ſelf-expoſtulation, adding, Where- 
fore do I now delay to own my paſt 
tranſgreſſions, or reveal my ſhame? 
He who alone could ſuffer from my 
crimes, is lodged beyond the power of 
malice or of miſery, and now enjoys 
the bright reward of all his ſufferings 
here. Then hear my ſtory, and as 
far as one finite Being can preſume to 
judge another, pronounce your thoughts 
with truth and impartiality.” 

—— j — . —— 
THE STORY OF EMILIA 
, AM the only child of the late 
I loſt my mother 


© nels: 


* 
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* neſs : my father ſurvived her only till I 
© was ten years old. His eſtate was en- 
* tailed, and deſcended in courſe to his 
* next brother, who had an employment 
* at Court, was married to a Lady of 
diſtinction, and lived in what is called 
* the Gay Circle of the World. Five 
+ thouſand pounds was all the proviſion 
my father could bequeath me; and 
with this ſmall portion, I was brought 
© home to my Uncle's houſe, who was 
alſo my guardian, to be educated by 
* my Aunt, in a ſtile of life which 
would have called for ten times the 
fortune I was miſtreſs of to ſupport. 
But as my Uncle had no children, I 
Vas deemed his heir, and treated with 
* that kind of diſtinction, which a per- 
ſon in ſuch circumſtances might have 
* had a title to. I had a Governeſs ap- 
* pointed for me, with Maſters in every 
Science but that of Virtue, The pro- 
greſs I made in the little Arts that were 
taught me, were daily, nay, hourly 
© extolled ; and, at fifteen, I was com- 
* plimented with being not only the 


* moſt beautiful, but the moſt accom- WM 


* pliſhed young woman in the world. 
J was admitted of all my Aunt's par- 
ties, and lived perpetually * 

9 6 4 
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the vain, the idly gay, and vicious. 
Cruel —cruel Lady Eliza D—! O, 
* what haſt thou to anſwer for! 


At Court, or ſomewhere elſe—no 
matter now—Mr. Middleton ſaw, and 
liked me; he became a frequenter of 
my Aunt's aſſemblies, and, in about 
* two months acquaintance, propoſed 
for me to my Uncle. He acquainted 
* his Lady with this, as with every 
„other tranſaction of his life, and ſhe 
* highly diſapproved of the alliance. 
Her nephew, the Earl of S—, liked me 
and ſo did many other men of qua- 
© lity ; ſhe thought it would be throw- 
ing the girl away; but he had a right 
to diſpoſe of his Niece as he thought 
proper. 


© I both hope and believe that my 
* Aunt did not know her own motives 
for endeavouring to prevent my mar- 
riage, though they have been ſince 
put too apparent to me. Lady Betty 
had been brought up in high life, and 
_ * uſed to gaiety and diſſipation. Not 
being poſſeſſed of either much beauty 
* or fortune, ſhe had waited long, in 
* yain, for a match ſuitable to her rank - 
- an 
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and in her thirty-ninth year married 
* my Uncle. She had been his wife 
above twelve years; of courſe ſhe was 
no longer young; and if I had quitted 
her family, ſhe feared the youthful 
* part of her acquaintance might for- 
* ſake her -parties. Mr. Middleton re- 
© ceived his denial, and withdrew. 


© Soon after this event, my Uncle 
© was ſeized with an apoplexy, and left 
his unhappy Wife and Niece without 
the means of ſubſiſtence. His eſtate 
had been mortgaged for its full value, 
and his other creditors greedily ſeized 
on his perſonal property though it 
could not poſſibly pay them five ſhil- 
lings in the pound. 


In this diſtreſs Lady Betty applied 
to many of her illuſtrious kindred for 
© their aſſiſtance ;. but while they with- 
© held their bounty from her, they were 
© liberal in their reproaches for her for- 
mer expenſive and inconſiderate mode 
of life; and all, except her Nephew, 
totally abandoned her to her diſtreſs. 
© But he was under age, and could do 
© little but make large promiſes, both to 
his. Aunt and me. The generous Mid- 

- dleton 
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© dleton alone ſtepped forth to ſave us; 
© he renewed his addreſſes and received 
* my grateful hand, as ſoon as decency, 
* with reſpect to my Uncle's death 
* would permit. Accurſed as I am, 
* why did not my worthleſs heart ac- 
* company the fatal gift ! Yet then I 
thought it did. You have ſeen his 
* perſon, and know that it was lovely: 
Il even thought it ſo, and yet I loved 
him not. Deteſtable indifference ! 
© Vile ingratitude ! maſked beneath the 


« frigid term Eſteem ! 


He ſettled two hundred pounds a- 
© year upon my Aunt, with which ſhe 


© ſhe retired to live at Bath. On me 


© and me alone, his fond heart doated ! 
I was indulged in every folly and ca- 
* price that my vain thoughts could 
* frame ; and though he wiſhed for the 
* enjoyment of my converſe in a more 
© retired ſcene than London, he never 
* even hinted a wiſh for quitting it, till 
I began to complain that every one 
© had left it, and deſired to go into the 
country for variety. He was charmed 
with my requeſt, and we ſet out im- 
mediately for his ſeat in C=ſhire. 


N 
Towards 
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Towards the latter end of Summer, 
Lord S——, whom I have already 
mentioned as my Aunt's Nephew, 
came to make us a viſit. He was equal 
ly acquainted with Mr. Middleton and 
me, and was received by us both with 
equal friendſhip and hoſpitality. He was 
now of age, and bad aſſumed a more 
* manly and conſequential air, than he 
had been poſſeſſed of in the earlier 
part of my acquaintance ; but he 
© ſeemed. to have contracted a tender 
kind of melancholy in his looks and 
manners, which never fails to intereſt 
0. 
This ſoft Janguor ſeemed daily to 
< encreaſe, and he would frequently lit 
© whole hours in company with, Mr. 
Middleton and me, without uttering 
© any found, but ſighs.—I uſed to rally 
© him on being | in — he would gaze 
“at me with ardor, and ſay I gueſſed 
* too well; then quit me haſtily, and 
© retired to his chamber, in which he 
* ſometimes paſſed the whole day alone, 
. indiſpoſition. | 


* Juſt at this time Mr. Middleton re- 


* ceived a | letter, informing him, that 
his 
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© his only and much-loved ſiſter was 
given over by the phyſicians at Briſtol, 
of a conſumption ;- and that ſhe re- 
* queſted he would indulge her with the 
© pleaſure of ſeeing him in her laſt mo- 
ments. 


© I know not by what ſad fatality this 
fondeſt, tendereſt of huſbands oppoſed 
* my going with him; but he told me, 
he could not think of my being en- 
* gaged in ſuch a melancholy ſcene; 
and added, that the laws of hoſpita- 
© lity required my ſtaying upon Lord 
*&——'s account; that his going was 


W - indiſpenſably neceſſary, but that he 


* ſhould not be abſent more than ten or 
twelve days. I acquieic:d in his de- 
termination, yet felt the ſtrongeſt re- 
luctance at beihg left behind. I wept 
extremely, but uſed no arguments to 
* oppoſe his will: he was delighted at 
my ſenſibility, and, kiſſing off my 

( tears, aſſured me it ſhould be our laſt 
* ſeparation. Prophetic were his words; 
*1t was our firſt and laſt! for never 
more did we embrace each other, or 
* meet in the ſoft bands of peace and 
S 
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Il vas ſo much affected by Mr. Mid- 
© dleton's departure, that I continued 


55 in my chamber the whole day he left 


me: Lord 8 alſo confined him- 
© ſelf to his. On the next, he alſo de- 


© fired to be excuſed from coming to 


dinner, but requeſted I would do him 
the honour to admit him to drink tea 
tin my dreſſing-room, which was on 
the ſame floor with his apartment, as 
* he found himſelf too weak to come 
* down ſtairs. 


I thou aht that there was a great 
deal of affected delicacy in his requeſt, 
though I complied with it; but when 
I] ſaw him, I was alarmed at the ſud- 
* den change in his appearance. He 
© looked as if he had been ill a month, 

and his ſpirits ſeemed ſo totally de- 

preſſed, that tears ſtood trembling in 

15 ck eyes when he ſpoke to me. I en- 

© treated him to ſend for a phyſician 

immediately: he replied, that his diſ- 

© eaſe was beyond the power of me- 
* dicine, and death his only remedy. 


I was really touched with compaſ- 
« ion for his ſituation, and preſcribed a 


number of trifling medicines ſuch - 
« fa 
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© fa] volatile and lavender drops. He 


© would ſuffer me to prepare them, and 


* ſay, he would take any thing from 
© me; but when I brought them, he 
* would catch my hand, look wildly on 
me, and ſay, The cauſe alone can 
cure its effects ;” then turn his head 
© away and weep. 


He grew every day more weak and 
© languid, and at laſt was confined to 
© his bed. A phyſician attended him, 
though much againſt his will; and he 
© abſolutely refuſed to take any of his 
* preſcriptions, except from my hand. 
©] will not pretend to ſay that I did not 
* ſuſpz&t the ſource of his malady, 
though he had never cared to reveal 
it expreſsly. But, alas! I never once 
* ſuſpected my own weakneſs, or that 
* my heart could be ſuſceptible of any 
* ſentiment but compaſſion towards 
him; and at I thought was due to 
his unhappy paſſion, while he con- 
* fined it within the bounds he had 
* hitherto preſerved. Idle and dange- 


© rous ſalvos! 


About a week after Mr. Middle- 
* ton's departure I received a letter 
C 2 from 
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* from him, acquainting me that his 


* ſiſter, though very ill, was likely to 
© ive ſome weeks longer; and that, as 


* ſhe could not bear the thoughts of his 


© leaving her, he wiſhed me to come to 
© Briſtol, as he was unhappy at being 
* abſent from me; and lamented my 
being alone, as he ſuppoſed Lord 
* S—— had left our houſe before that 
© time. 


© T confeſs, I felt a little kind of mor- 
* tification to my vanity, at finding it 


© poſfible for any thing, however rea- 
© {onable. to detain him from me. I 
however concealed this childiſh reſent- 
ment, acquainting him only with the 


_ * impoſſibility of my meeting him at 

«Briſtol, from the unlucky circum- 
* ſtance of Lord S——s ill health. 

He perfectly acquieſced in my reaſons 
for not going to him, and moſt ten- 
derly lamented the diſagreeable ne- 
© ceflity that occaſioned our ſeparation. | 


© Lord S—— continued to languifh, 
© in the ſame unhappy ſtate, for above 
da fortnight, without any viſible 
change; till one morning, about 
* three o'clock, my maid came into my 
aut EO * chamber 
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chamber and waked me, to let me 
© know that his Lordſhip was dying, 
and carneſtly entreated to ſee me for a 
moment. Impelled by humanity, 1 
« ſtaid not to conſider of his requeſt, 
but hurry ing on my cloaths, I haſtened 
to his bedſide He made many apo- 
logies for having diſturbed my repoſe, 
* umplored me to liſten to his laſt words, 
and deſired his ſervant to withdraw. 


* My ſpirits were too much agitated 
to admit of any confideration ; I there- 
fore made no objeCtion to being leſt 
alone with him, and fat ſilently atten- 


(tive to what he was going to utter, 


© He began by aſſuring me, That 


' * nothing but the ſituation he was in, 


could ever have tempted him to reveal 
the ſecret he was about to diſcloſe ; 
but as he thought himſelf a dying 
man, he hoped I would not refuſe my 
* pardon. to his confeſſion, when he 


* owned that he long had loved me.” 


© I ſtarted at the expreſſion ! He ſeized 
my hand and bathed it with his tears 
* entreating my forgiveneſs, and beg 
* ging of me to reflect that his claim to 
* my affection was prior even to Mr. 
C 2 MMiddleton's 
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* Middleton's, for that his had com- 
* menced before my huſband ſaw me; 
but as he was then under age, and 
* knew that his Guardians would not 
« conſent to our marriage, he had con- 
* cealed his paſſion out of prudence, 
* baſhfulneſs, and reſpect, till his hopes 
were blaſted by the ſuddenneſs and 
* unexpectedneſs of my wedding; that 
from the time he heard of that event, 
© he had endeavoured, but in vain, to 
conquer that unhappy paſſion, which 
* had now brought him to the grave ; 
and that the ſole return he expected or 
deſired, even for the loſs of life, was 
* but my. pardon and pity; and If I 
granted them, he ſhould reſign his 


« breath in peace. 


His ſorrow was contagious : I wept 
with him, and O! too ſurely pardoned 
* and pitied him. There are virtues 
* which are dangerous even to virtue 
* itſelf, Let me paſs over the guilty 
© conſequences of my fatal compaſſion: 
« ſuffice it to ſay Lord S recovered, 


© and I became a vile, diſtracted, and | 
and unhappy wretch! Quickly, very | 
quickly, the guilty delirium that had 
© involved me in ruin, fled: I looked 


* upon 
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upon Lord S— with hatred riſing 
£ almoſt to madneſs, and on my ſelf 
* with horror: but when the idea of my 
fond, my injured huſband ſmote my 
heart, what words can paint my ago- 
nies! Jam amazed that reaſon held 
its ſeat, and more ſo ſtill, that life re- 
mained within my tortured, feeble 
frame. A thouſand times I reſolved 
to rid myſelf of a being that was now 
rendered hateful to me ; but the terror 
of accumulating guilt upon my 
* wretched ſou], with-held my purpole ; 
and the idea that I ought to ſuffer, de- 
* termined me to live for that end only. 


_ 
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* My ſcattered reaſon at length col- 
F lected itſelf into this ſtedfaſt reſolve, 
* which the poor remains of my frail vir- 
* tue ſerved to ſtrengthen and confirm ; 
never, as poor Monimia ſays, © to 
* bring pollution to my huſband's 
* arms ;” but from that hour to conſider 
* myſelf as an alien to his heart and 
home, to confeſs my guilt, ſubmit my 
* future fate to his determination, and 
unrepining bear whatever condemna- 
* tzon, or condition of life, and puniſh- 
* ment, his juſtice or reſentment ſhould 
think proper to allot me. 


C4 © This 
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* This point once determined, my 
* my mind became ſomewhat more 
calm; and I wrote to Lord 8 y 
* whom I had not ſeen for ſeveral days, 
though he ſtill remained in the houſe, 
* commanding him not only to quit my 
e fight for ever, but to leave the king- 
* dom immediately ; acquainting him 
* with the reſolution I had taken, which 
* mult neceſſarily bring on an eclairciſ- 
* ſement between Mr. Middleton and 
* me, that muſt end fatally to one or 
* other of them. Though I detefted, I 
* reproached him not—my conſcience 
told me, I was by far the greater cri- 
© minal. | 


He wrote to me immediately; I re- 


turned his Letter, with the ſeal un- 
broken, in an envelope, which con- 
© tained theſe words: 


& NOTHING can ſhake my determi- 


«ration. Had my virtue been as ſtrong 
« as my penitence, we had neither of 
« us been miſerable. May your con- 
« trition be as ſincere as mine! and may 
« we both find forgiveneſs from the 
« Father of Mercy! though I neither 


can or ought to accord it to myſelf, 
1 Whilſt 
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4e whilſt Jexiſt on earth. Write to me 
“ no more, but obey.” 


He wrote another Letter, which I 
* alſo returned unopened ; and being 
* at laſt perſuaded of my reſolution, he 
* withdrew the next day, leaving a card 
* upon my dreſſing table, with only 
* theſe words: 


“J obey for ever! Who can bear to 
« be a wretch for ever !” 


© I thought a part of the load that lay 
upon my heart was removed by Lord 
8 's leaving my houſe ; but 1 
© knew not that its ſevereſt conflict was 
to come. The window of my dreſs- 


wh 
8 * ing-room where I now conſtantly ſat, 
n- * looked upon the lawn that fronted the 


* houſe : I ſaw a carriage arrive, and 
* Mr. Middleton leap from it with all 
© the ardor of a lover. I thought the- 
* icy hand of Death had benumbed 
every faculty, and remained petrif 
* till he flying, as it were, into 
* room, and catching me in his arms, \ 
gave a piercing ſhriek, and fainte 
. 


Ws; 


; E Never 
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Never was aſtoniſhment or concern 
0 greater than his; he accuſed himſelf of 
1 * indiſcretion, for having ſurprized me 
* with his preſence, and vainly fancied 
it was my ſudden joy that had over- 
* powered me; but when my breath 
© returned, I did not dare to open my 
© ſad eyes, or look on his wronged 
face; nor indeed ſhould I have ſeen 
him if I had; for ſhowers of tears 
* poured down my pallid cheeks, and 
quite obſcured my ſight. I could not 
* ſpeak to him ſorrow and ſhame had 
« flopped all utterance. He appeared 
* almoſt diſtracted, and enquired of all 
* around him what it meant; then 
© kneeling at my feet, implored me 
but to look upon him.—Alas! he ſued 
in vain; it was impoſſible for me to 
« bear his preſence. I was put to bed 
by his directions, and a phyſician ſent 
for, who talked to him of tremulous 
pulſe, and agitated nerves, to which 
* my whole diforder was imputed, and 
my recovery promiſed from reſt and 
* anodynes; but like Macbeth's phyie- 
anne could not | 


6 Miniſter to mil diſeaſed,” 
Pluck from the memory a 1 


ſorrow Raze 
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Raze out the written troubles of 
the brain, 
c And with ſome ſweet oblivious 
antidote, 
“ Cleanſe the full boſom of that pe- 
rilous ſtuff 
& Which weighs upon the heart.“ 


He therefore but tormented, not re- 
© lieved me. I however continued to 
© bear his unavailing attention for a con- 
« ſiderable time, as my apparent illneſs 
* furniſhed a pretence for confining my- 
* ſelf to my bed. I now conſtantly re- 
© mained with the curtain cloſely drawn, 
* ſo that when my huſband came into 
* my chamber, they ſcreened him from 
my fight. His anxious tenderneſs 
could no longer bear the apprehen- 
ſions he ſuffered from my ſituation, 
© and he reſolved to have me removed 
* to London for better advice, though 
©] were to be carried in a litter. 


I was extremely alarmed at his in- 
* tention, and determined to exert the 
very little ſtrength I had then left, to 

: pu an end to his deluſion, and I 
* hoped his miſery. For this purpoſe J 
_ *role at midnight, when the family 
| | * were 


— — 


W 
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© were all retired to reſt, and fat down 
© to write to him. In vain—l found no 
* woids that could expreſs the feelings 
of my heart, or paint its miſeries; my 
© tears waſhed out the letters as I wrote, 
and fo entirely dimmed my eyes, that 
©] found it impoſſible to execute my 
* purpoſe. From this ſymptom, I flat- 
* tered myſelf I was dying; and this 
hope animated my ſpirits, and inſpired 
me with ſufficient reſolution to ſee my 
* injured huſhand, reveal my crimes, 
* and, if poſlible, expire at his feet. 


I went again to bed, but wept and 
© prayed through the remainder of the 
night About ſeven in the morning, 
I called the maid, and ordered her to 
© deſire Mr. Middleton to come to me, 
© who was delighted with the ſummons. 
The moment he opened the door, he 
© flew to my bed ſide, fell upon his 
© knees, and taking hold of one of my 
© hands, bathed it with his tears. I 
© attempted to withdraw it, at the ſame 
© time declaring that if he came nearer 
© to me than he then was, I never ſhould 
* ſpcak more. He remained as if con- 
gealed, and ſeemed unable even to 
draw his breath; ſo much did the ex- 

* traordinarinefs 
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« traordinarineſs and ſolemnity of my 
ſpeech and manners aſtoniſn and 
affect him. 


With ſtreaming eyes I then pro- 
ceeded to explain my conduct, 
* and declare my guilt. I had not 
© looked upon my huſband's face during 
* my confeſſion, and therefore could not 
* ſee the change wrought there; but 
While I ſpoke, he gave a groan, and 
* fell quite ſenſeleſs to the ground. In- 
* ſpired with ſudden ſtrength, I know 
* not how, I inſtantly ſprang up, and 
* called for help. The Doctor luckily 
was in the houſe, and blooded him im- 
* mediately. As ſoon as he opened his 
* eyes, he exclaimed, It is impoſſible! 
«* my loved, my dear Emilia! ſave her 
from herſelf! her reaſon is grown wild 
„ —fhe raves.” I heard no more; the 
* ſtrong exertions I had uſed now over- 
powered me—l fell into a ſwoon; he 
* would not be with-held, but caught 
* me in his arms, and bathed my 
* cheeks with tears, imploring Heaven 
to reſtore my reaſon and my life. 


Why ſhould I dwell upon theſe 
tender ſcenes, or wound your friendly, 
| T * ſympathetic 


— . oe cre ey i 
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* ſympathetic heart! S ffice it to ſay, 
that my unhappy h. ſband was at laſt 
© convinced the tale of miſery I had told 
* him was too true.—Even then his 
* fondneſs triumphed over his reſent- 
© ment; he not only forgave, but ſeem- 
* ed to forget his wrongs, and endea- 
* voured, by every means in his power, 
© to make me do ſo too. Alas! That 
© was not poſſible. —He propoſed num- 
© berleſs expedients to try to recover our 
© loſt happineſs; in vain he ſtrove to 
© call it back; it was fled for ever: 


Content and Guilt inhabit not one 


© boſom. 


© I found it utterly impoſſible to ſup- 
© port his kindneſs, and continually im- 
* plored him to remove me from his 
« ſight for ever; for well I knew that 
& whilſt he ſaw me, he would love and 
© pity me! and from this motive only, 


Heaven is my witneſs! I refuſed to 
*fee him. At length I prevailed ſo far 


© as to obtain his promiſe, that if there 
© could be a proper aſylum found me, 
© he would ſuffer me to retire to it for a 
time, in hopes of reconciling me to 
* myſelf. | 


= 5 


© Beneath 
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Beneath your roof I found the 
© wiſhed retreat, and know not how far 
© Time's lenient hand, and your pious 
« friendſhip, might have had power to 
draw the pointed ſhafts of fin and 
* ſhame from my torn boſom, had it 


© not pleaſed the Almighty to add the 


« affliction of my huſband's death, of 
© which too well I know myſelf the 
cauſe. But humbled in the duſt, my 
* ſoul ſubmits to his all-wiſe decrees, 


and feels its puniſhment not more ſe- 


© vere than juft. Now ſpeak your ſen- 
© timents of my paſt life, and freely 
* fay, if you ſincerely think that I may 
© hope for mercy. 


I hope there lives not a Caſuift fo 
Phariſaically rigid, that has read Emi- 
lia's ſtory, and does not wiſh me to 
ſpeak peace and pardon to this fair, un- 
happy Penitent. Had I the tongue of 
Men and Angels, I would aloud pro- 
claim, in honour of the God of Mercy, 
that her ſins were forgiven her; © For 
„ though they were as red as ſcarlet, 
< her penitence had made them white 
AS ſnow.” 


Her gentle ſpirit was comforted— 
| © ſhe 
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ſhe received the bleſſed Sacrament from 


me, and, in about eleven days after, 
reſigned 'ner ſoul, without a ſigh, into 1 
His hands who gave it. 55 3 
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T HE 
DUPE or LOVE axD FRIENDSHIP : 
o R, T H E ; 
UNFORTUNATE IRISHMAN. 
A MORAL TALE. 


Founded on a Fact which happened at 
L1ivERPooL, 


BY THE SAME. 


T has been remarked, and I fear with 
too much juſtice, that one of the 
molt pleaſing Dramatic Entertainments 
which has been produced for at leaſt a 
century, though abounding in wit and 
ſatire againſt Vice, has been acceſſary 
to the mifleading many of the Youth of 
Great Britain into the commiſſion of a 
crime, againſt which both the laws of 
God and man are armed with judge- 

ment and penalties. 


The 
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The Piece in queſtion will eaſily be 

ueſſed at, when I pronounce Macheath 
to be the Sir Clement Cotterel to Tyburn, 
to which I dare ſay he has introduced 
more Eng'iſh youths, than ever our 
gentle Knight has had an opportunity 
of. preſenting foreigners at the Court of 
St. James's. Though perfectly clear in 
this point, I moſt ſincerely acquit the 
aimiable Author of the Beggar's Opera, 
of any intention to injure the morals of 
his country men; but the effects of gild- 
ed vices, to minds which have not 
| ſtrength enough to beware of the latent 


poiſon, mult ever be fatal; and ſurely 


there cannot be a more dangerous ſnare, 
than to repreſent a man brave while in 


the commiſſion of a mean vice, or 


happy under accumulated guilt, and 
the terrors of the law. Yet ſtimulated 


by the apparent jollity, and falſe ideas 


of honour and ſpirit, which are ex- 
preſſed by the Captain and his gang, I 
am perſuaded many young men have 

taken the highway, who would have 
 ſhuddered at the idea of becoming 
Knights of the Road, if they had never 
happened to ſee fo familiar a repreſenta- 
tion of ſuch heroic Feebooters. 
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What I mean by this preamble, is to 


ſtrip theſe figures of their falſe colour- 


ing, to turn the other {ide of the canvas 
to the young and heedleſs, and to ſhew 
them the miſeries neceſſarily attendant 


on vice, to minds that are not totally 


depraved, and irreclaimable. 


And now, my friends, this them 
ſhall I diſcuſs, | 
« Or tell a Tale? A Tale.—lIt follows 
thus ;” | 


A few days before the Summer Aſſizes 
of the year 1748, I happened to have 
ſome buſineſs which carried me to 
Liverpool; and having been formerly 
acquainted with that worthy Magiſtrate, 
Mr. Alderman $—— le, I waited upon 
him to renew my acquaintance ; and 
was juſt ſeated in his drawing-room, 
when he was called upon to commit a 
malefactor to priſon. As I was myſelf of 
the Quorum, though not in that diſtirct, 
he did me the honour to permit my at- 
tending him in the execution of his 
Judicial office; and in a few minutes the 
culprit was brought before us, and 
charged with having robbed a Wag- 
goner of three guineas, while he 


ſlept 
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ſlept at a little cottage about three miles 
from Liverpool. 


It appeared, in the courſe of the evi- 
dence, that the delinquent had taken 
the money early in the morning, from 
a purſe which contained upwards of 
thirty pounds, and had immediately left 
the houſe, unobſerved by any one; and 
that ſome hours after, when the theft 
was diſcovered, he was met by his pur- 
ſuers within a few yards of the place, 
and in the very act of returning towards 


it again. 


_ This circumſtance, joined to the 
youthful and elegant appearance of the 
criminal, awakened Mr. S- le's com- 
paſhon towards him ; and with the voice 
of Mercy, and the look of Benevolence, 
he aſked the unhappy youth what he had 
to ſay in his defence? Oppreſſed with 
ſhame, and almoſt ſinking to the earth, 
the youth replied, Nothing, Sir: I 
have deſerved death, and wifh to meet 
it, as an expiation of my crimes. As 
I am luckily unknown, its infamy and 
bitterneſs can only affect myſelf. I 
have for ſome time paſt been acquainted 
with miſery, and I truſt I ſhall meet its 

period 
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period with a becoming fortitude. Ex- 
cuſe me, Sir, if I refufe to anſwer any 


other queſtions you may aſk me on this 
occaſion, or to uſe farther ſpeech upon 
a ſubje& I am weary of—my wretched, 
very wretched ſelf.” 


No words can furniſh the reader with 
an adequate idea of the effect, which 
this ſhort, but impaſſioned diſcourſe 
produced upon its hearers, Mr. $—-le's 
— trembled while he ſigned the cri- 
minal's committal, and even the Plain- 
tiff blubbered out his ſorrow for having, 
as he termed it a hand in the lad's life; 
he was, however, bound over to proſe- 
cute, and the culprit was ſent to the 


county gaol. 


Beauty, in man or woman, is certain- 
ly, as Queen Elizabeth ſaid, a letter of 


recommendation, and naturally prejudices 


the beholders in favour of the poſſeſſor; 
but when our ſenſibility is heightened 


by ſeeingit in diſtreſs, it becomes almoſt 


irrefiſtable. In order, then, that the 


reader may catch ſome part of the ſym- 


* felt towards this unhappy youth, 
ſhall deſcribe his figure and appear- 
ance. | i 

He 
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He ſeemed to be about nineteen years 
of age; tall, ſlender, and perfectly well 
made; his eyes dark and hazle ; his 
noſe a little aquiline ; a mouth, which, 
when he ſpoke, ſeemed to poſſeſs a 
thouſand nameleſs graces ; his cheeks 
were ſun-burnt, but his forehead fair, 
and adorned with a profuſion of the 
fineſt auburn hair, which hung undreſſed 


and negligent upon his ſhoulders: add to 


all theſe, a countenance expreſſive of 
manly ſenſe and ſpirit, though depreſs- 
ed, joined to an air of elegance and 
faſhion, and I think he wanted not he 
zone beneath his ear to make him appear 
an Adonis, 


In vain did Mr. le or I try to 


ſhake off the impreſſion which this un- 


fortunate. youth had made upon our 
minds; we could neither think or talk 
on any other ſubject; and after we had 
drank our coffee, he determined to viſit | 
him in the priſon; to acquaint him with 
the near approach of his fate, which 


would probably be terminated at the aſ- 
ſizes; toinduce him tc diſcover himſelf, ſo 


far as might aid his humane endeavours, 


if poſſible, to preſerve his life; and to 
ſee that there was no unneceſſary ſeve- 


rity 
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rity or inhumanity practiſed towards 
him, as a criminal. 


Theſe laudable intentions were for a 
long time fruſtrated by the invincible 
filence of the perſon in whoſe favour 
they were deſigned; till upon Mr. 
8 le's repeatedly afking him if he 
had a father or mother living, he burſt 
into a torrent of tears, which almoſt 
ſuffocated him, and then exclaimed, in 
all the bitterneſs of grief, © I had a mo- 
ther, a few months ago but I perhaps 
have murdered her! O ſpare me, Sir, 
and let my death make all the poor 
atonement that 1s left me. 


The clue being once found, the ge- 
nerous 8 le purſued the opening 
track, and ſo pathetically enlarged upon 
the anguiſh which a tender parent muſt 
ſuffer fer the untimely death of ſuch a 
ſon, as to make him confeſs he wiſhed 
to ſave his mother from that miſery, if 
it were poſſible; but as he feared it was 
not, the only hope which he had now 
remaining, was, that ſhe might con- 
tinue ignorant of his fate, and never 


know the infamy he had entailed upon 
his name. | 


The 
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The heart that has been hardened 
only by misfortune, is eaſily ſoftened 
by kindneſs; and the tender attention 
which Mr. S—le had ſhewn to this un- 
happy youth, at length triumphed over 
his intended reſerve, which ſeverity 
could not have conquered, and prompt- 
ed him to give the following hiſtory of 
himſelf : 


] am a native of Ireland, and the 
eldeſt ſon of a Clergyman, whoſe name 
was Hartford, who died when I was 
about twelve years old, and left a bro- 
ther and two ſiſters younger than my- 
ſelf. My father was deemed an honour 
to his profeſſion, both in his public and 
private character, as a man of ſenſe, 
probity, and learning ; and as the ten- 
dereſt of huſbands and fathers. My 
mother too was a pattern of conjugal 
and maternal love.— O why did I dege- 
nerate from virtues ſuch as theirs ; and 
become, as I am now, an outcaſt of 
ſociety, and a ſcandal to my name 
My father's livings were very conſi- 
derable, but the income died with him: 
there, however, remained in the family 
a ſmall paternal eſtate, of about three 
hundred pounds a- year, which had been 
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portioned out by ſettlement among us; 
and on this, by the prudent œcõ O my 


of my mother, we were all ſupported in 


a ſtate of perfect affluence, though not 
of grandeur z ſhe conſtantly refiding in 
the country, and giving up her whole 
time and attention to the care, manage- 


ment, and education of her little fa- 


mily. 


© When I was fifteen years old, I was 
entered in the College of Dublin, and 
was informed by my dear and tender 
mother, that any of the liberal profeſſi- 
ons were left open to my choice; and 
that ſhe would contrive to ſpare, from 
her flender income, as much as ſhoufd 
ſupport me like a gentleman, in the 
ſtudy of any of them which beſt ſuited 
my genius or inclination. 


For two years I _—_— myſelf in- 
defatigably to my ſtudies, and obtained 
the higheſt applauſe from my Tutor, 
and the other Fellows of the College. K. 
however obſerved, that the Students 
rather ſeemed to diſlike and fhun me, 
and frequently uſed, in deriſion, to call 
me the Beardleſs Monitor. On this ac- 
count I altered my plan, and became 
To. "mJ leſs 
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leſs ſtudious, and of courſe more diſſi- 
pated. I ſoon contracted a friendſhip 
with a fellow-ſtudent, about three years 
elder than myſelf, who was the ſon of 
low mechanic, and was what they 
term a Ser in that Univerſity, who ranks 
in a ſtation below the Gentlemen Com- 
moners and Penſioners. 


This young man was an excellent 
ſcholar, and poſſeſſed of many agreea- 
ble qualities: he ſung, played on the 
flute, wrote verſes, which he often ſuf- 
fered to paſs for the productions of 
thoſe who had more money and leſs | 
talents than himſelf ; but with all theſe * 
pleafing qualifications, he was idle, in- 
fincere, and debauched ; for ever ne- 
ceſſitous from his vices. he attached him- 
ſelf to thoſe who could, beſt ſupply his 
wants. 


As my allowance was much too 
ſcanty to afford him any pecuniary ad- 
vantages, I was weak enough to ſuppoſe 
that his friendſhip for me was totally 
diſintereſted, and that Parker (for that 
was his name) loved me, as I did him, 
with a ſincere and generous affection. 


He introduced me to many maar 
| WW. 
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his acquaintance, and, amongſt the reſt, 
to a widow who had two daughters : 
they were but in low circumſtances, 


and made the ſcholars bands and ſur- 


plices, for their livelihood. The young- 


eſt of theſe, whoſe, name was Maria, 


was by far the moſt beautiful and ele- 
gant creature that J had ever converſed 


with; and when my friend and I returned 


from our firſt viſit, I reproached him 
with having made me unhappy, by 
ſhewing me an object capable of at- 


tracting my tendereſt regards, when I 


did not doubt that he had already en- 
gaged hers. 1 


6 He laughed at my ED and 
ſolemnly aſſured me that he had never 
thrown away a thought upon Maria, 
and went ſo far as to ſay, he did not 
even think her handſome; and added, 
if I had no other obſtacle to ſurmount, 
but his attachment to her, I might ren- 
der myſelf happy in her afffeklons, as 
Wanzen I could obtain them. 10 


. Though much aſtonithed, 1 Was * 
lighted at his indifference, and daily re- 
peated my viſits to this idol of my Toul, 
without daring to aſk myſelf what end 
D 2 I could 
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I could purpoſe in this attachment. By 
degrees I became fo totally devoted to 
my paſſion, as to negle& my ſtudies 
entirely; and from having been re- 
marked for the moſt ſedulous and in- 
genious youth of my ſtanding, I was 
now continually reprimanded and ad- 
moniſhed for my idleneſs; nay, even 
threatened with expulſion, if I did not 
amend my conduct. FS 


»The diſſipated ſcene of life which 
I was now engaged ih, neceſſarily led 
me into expences which I could not ſup- 
port. Perpetual parties of pleaſure 
were formed for the entertainment of 
Maria and her family. Parker was our 
Maſter of the Revels: and while I could 
raiſe money at any rate, we indulged 


. - 


in every kind of profuſion. 
Alt length he obſerved to me that I 
was loſing my time, and perſuaded me 
to preſs for the immediate reward of my 

; deals ; = 1 

paſſion. I ſtarted at the idea of injur- 
ing the chaſte, the tender Maria's heart, 
with a propoſal unworthy of her; yet 


bluſhing owned to him, I could not 
think of marrying her without conſult- 
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Ne ridiculed me for the mention of 
marriage; ſaid, he was ſure the girl had 
never ſuch a thought; and that as ſhe 
was as much in love as I, ſhe perhaps 
might think ſhe had reaſon to complain 

of my coldneſt. This was the firit 
time] had ever ventured to conſider my 
attachment but in the moſt ſerious light; 
but he ſoon furniſhed me with reaſons 
ſufficiently ſpecious to make me think 
of it as a mere matter of gallantry, 1 
however reſolved in my own mind, that 
if Matia, which I ſtill doubted, ſhould 
comply with my wiſhes, I ſhould hold 
myſelf as firmly engaged to her, as if 
ſhe was my wife ; and whenever it was 
in my power, without offending my 
ſill honoured parent, I would certainly 
make her ſo. 


_ © Satisfied with this poor ſalvo, I pro- 
ceeded to the commiſſion of the greateſt 
crime that a man can be guilty of :;— 
That of robbing an artleſs young crea- 
ture of her innocence, under the falſe 
pretext of love. Dear injured maid, 
forgive thy vile betrayer! and may 
each crime, which ſince that ara thou 
haſt committed, be viſited on me, and 
me alone! 


D 3 At 
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At this paſſage, grief for ſome mi- 
nutes ſtopped his utterance: when he 
recovered his voice, he proceeded 
this" = 21 e 6 21” 


© |] for ſome time revelled in the 


higheſt delights that man, conſidered 


only as a fenſual animal, is capable of; 
yet were there certain compunctions 
{till labouring in my breaſt, which po{- 
ſeſſed it with fear, a paſſion of all others 
the moſt deſtructive to human happi- 
neſs, and which Providence ſeems to 
have placed as an attendant on ſecret 
guilt, to render condign puniſhment 
almoſt unneceſſary. At length' my 
anxieties were encreaſed by an event, 
which, in other circumſtances, would 
have added to my enjoyments. Maria 
weeping teld me, that ſhe was with 
child, and propoſed our flying together 


to ſome obfcure retreat; -where- ſhe 


' of is 


might conceal her infamy. 


© Alatmed fer her peace and ſafety 
much more than for my own, I confult- 
ed Parker in this new diſtreſs; but in- 
ſtead of affording me adviee or conſo- 
lation, he reviled me for the very crime 
which he himſelf had prompted 3" faid#I 
| was 
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was a villian for having ſeduced an in- 
nocent girl, without having the means 
to ſupport or protect her. 


* Too ſtrong I felt the juſtice of his 
charge, either to refute or reſent it. 
After much cruelty of expreſſlon on 
his part, and real ſorrow on mine, he 
ſaid, the only expedient that re- 
mained to ſave Maria's character, or 
my own, was to obtain money from 
my mother, upon ſome pretence or 
other, and carry off my miſtreſs to En- 
gland, where ſhe might paſs for my 
wife, and I might eaſily procure the 
means of ſupporting her there; at leaſt 
till fie was brought-to-bed, and able, 
as he termed it, to ſhift for herſelf. 


J had already drawn on my mo- 
ther for much more than my uſual al- 
lowance ;. and though ſhe had not re- 
fuſed my draughts, ſhe had gently hint- 
ed that I muſt not expect any farther 
indulgence of that kind, for that it was 
not in her power to anſwer my demands, 
without depriving herielf, and the reſt 
of her family, of the neceſſary means 
of ſupport. To write to her, therefore, 
upon this ſubject, could be of no uſe; 
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ſo that he then propoſed my going to 
ſee her, and trying what I couid obtain 
by perſonal perſuaſion, as our dermer 
riert. He found me unequal to this act 
of diſſimulation, and therefore offered 
to accompany me, in order to vouch 
every thing I ſhould ſay.—I readily ac- 
cepted his aſſiſtance. I wanted a ſup- 
port, indeed, on this occaſion; but it 
ſhould have been that of truth and 
honour, and not of a villain, to plunge 
me deeper ſtill in guilt and miſery. 


My ever dear, my tender mother 
received me with tears of joy; my fiſ- 
ters and my brother looked like ſmiling 
Cheruhs; while I, with a whole Hell 
within my breaſt, appeared to my own 
conſcience like the enemy of man, a 
ſerpent, in the bowers of Eden.—Parker 
became a favourite with the whole fami- 
ly, bis manners being perfectly accom- 
modating, and ſeveral days were paſſed 
in the moſt innocent and chearful amuſe- 
ments. 

At length I hinted my errand to 
my mother, who generouſly told me, 
ſhe would ſhare her laſt guinea with me, 
and that ſhe was then luckily enabled 

to 
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to ſupply: my wants, by having receiv- 


ed an arrear of two hundred pounds 
(an old debt that had been due to my 
father) a few days before; and added, 
that ſhe hoped half that ſum would 
make me rich and tappy for the pre- 
ſent, and that ſhe would be my banker 
for the remainder.  _ | 


© I was tranſported at her generoſity, 
yet could not find words to expreſs my 
feelings, from a conſciouſneſs that I 
was on the point of rendering her miſe- 
rable, in return for her having made 


me, as ſhe thought, happy. com- 


municated this unhoped-for acquiſition 
to Parker, who ſeemed not fatisfied 
with the moiety, and adviſed me not 
to leave the houſe without the whole. 


I told him 1 had rather die, than 
prefs ſo kind a guardian farther. He 
treated my delicacy with contempt, and 
ſaid I muſt foon die, and Maria too, if 
we had nothing more than that fum to 
depend upon in a. ſtrange eountry. 
There was no argument he could uſe 
that could prevail on me to make a fur- 
ther demand; ſo that, at laſt, he pro- 

| Ds poſed 
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poſed that I ſhould take it without her 
onde. 1 f 0975 36 b ein by 
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I ſhuddered at ſo vile a propoſal - but 
he had gained an uncommon influence 
over my mind. He had a way of hur- 
rying me into his purpoſes, and by re- 
peatedly dwelling upon the-: diſtreſs 
which Maria might be expoſed to in a 
foreign land, villain as J am, I at 
lenght conſented to the deed ; which 
we perpetrated on the Sunday follow- 
ing, when my mother and her litile in- 
nocent family were gone to church, and 
perhaps-at that moment were imploring 
bleſſings on my guilty head. N 


We reached Dublin with the utmoſt 
diſpatch our horſes could make, and 
did not ſtop till we arrived at a tavern 
in the ſuburbs, at a place called Ringſ- 
end. Parker immediately ſet out to 

bring Maria to me, and to enquire if 
there was a ſhip ready to fail; for my 
guilt made me fearful of appearing 
abroad. —He- was a braver villain. 
During his abſence I was overwhelmed 
with remorſe and anguiſnh, and was 
prompted to confide Maria and half the 
money to his care, and return with the 
diſhoneſt 
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diſhoneſt part of it home again, and 
throw myſelf at my mother's feet. 
But my Evil Genius prevailed ; and the 
fond idea of Maria's charms quickly put 
an end to the thought of quitting her 
for a moment. | 


When ſhe arrived, I embraced her 
with tears, and told her that my love 
for her had made me a villain, and 
rendered me unworthy of hers.—T was 
burt at perceiving that ſhe did not 
ſeem ſhocked at the recital of my 
crime; but, on the contrary, joined 
with Parker to laugh at my ſcruples. 
I ſoon found it had been ſettled between 
them, that he ſhould accmpany our 
flight. As he was an accomplice in the 
robbery I had committed, he thought 
it not ſafe to ſtay behind; and though 
I allowed the juſtice of his claim to 
ſhare our fortune, I would have relin- 
quiſhed the guilty prize with pleaſure 
to have been relieved from his compa- 
ny, which was now become irkſome to 
me; as he ſeemed to treat me with the- 
inſolence of ſuperiority upon all occaſi- 
ons, and continued to lead her in to 
Join in ridiculing my moral cowardice, as 


they choſe to call it, 111951 
2521117 We 
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We failed, the next day, in the 
pacquet; and on our arrival at Holy- 
head, I expreſſed my concern leſt the 
Jovrney through Wales ſhould fatigue 
Maria too much, in her preſent delicate 


ſituation. She quickly relieved my 


apprehenſions on that ſubject, by ſay- 
ing, ſhe thanked Heaven ſhe was not 
with child, and hoped ſhe never ſhould 
be.—l felt myſelf diſguſted at her 
| ſpeech; for excluſive of the deceit ſhe 
had practiſed on me, there was ſome- 


thing unfeminine in her mode of ex- 


preſſion, which took off from the ſoft- 
neſs of her beauty, and ſeemed to 
render her features maſculine. 


became penſive and reſerved, 
during our long journey; but on our 


arrival in London, the variety of new 


objects which engaged my attention, 


joined to the ſoothing blandiſhments of 


. Maria, though her manners often 
alarmed me, helped to diſpel the gloom, 


and I ſoon entered, with all the ſpirit 
of diſſipation, into the numberleſs 


a muſements with which that great City 


abounds. Our finances declined apace, 
and Maria's chearfulneſs and vivacity 
ſeemed to ſympathize with their decay. 


Parker 
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Parker then propoſed our making 
a deſperate puſh, with the laſt fifty 
that remained, by trying our. fortune 
at a gaming-table. I objected my 
want of knowledge; which he feemed 
to think of no conſequence, and ſaid, 
that Fortune favoured the bold. But 
when he found I was not to be prevail- 
ed on, he with the utmoſt gaiety 
obſerved, that there was but one other 
reſource left ; and added, that he was 
ready to accompany me either to 
Hounflow, or Bagſhot-Heath, the next 
morning, and wanted to go immediate- 
ly and provide us piſtols for the enter- 
prize. N 


© I expreſſed the utmoſt horror at this 
propoſal. He grew outrageous at my 
declining it, called me half-blooded 
villam, and ſaid, if I perfiſted in my 
refuſal, he would turn evidence, and 
hang me for the robbery I had already 
committed. Maria, who was preſent, 
interpofed between us, and ſeemed to 
calm his paſſion. I quitted the room, 
and flung myſelf on my bed, in an 
agony of grief and rage but little ſhort 
0 traftion, i mY "OH" 6 
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O let no innocent untainted mind 
believe there can be faith or friendſhip 
found, where Vice cements the league ! 
The monſter who. had betrayed me 
into guilt of every kind, now threatened 


to enforce the juſtice of the laws againit 


the wretch whom he had made a crimi- 
nal. 


Maria and Parker walked out toge- 
ther, and left me alone almoſt abandon - 
ed to deſpair. When they returned, 
ſhe came into my chamber and begged 
I would try to be chearful, and _— 
what was paſled, as my friend was f1n- 
cerely ſorry for having offended me. 


She obſerved, that if we continued 


upon terms, we might perhaps be able 
to hit upon ſome ſcheme for our mutual 
ſupport and advantage; and added, 
that we were too much in each other's 
power to part; at leaſt in anger. 


I felt the force of her laſt argu- 
ment too. powerfully to reſiſt ; and 
determined, the next day, to divide 
my ſmall ſtock: to the laſt ſhilling with 
Parker, and ſeperate from him, if poſſt- 


ble, in peace.— We ſupped together, 


and Maria appeared uncommonly 
f chearful 
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d chearful and agreeable. We ſat up late, 
p and drank more wine than uſual. I 
1 felt my brain rather intoxicated, and 
e ſoon fell into a profound ſleep, in which 
d I continued till near eleven o'clock in the 
* morning. 

E 


When 1 3 1 was not ſurprized 
at finding myſelf alone, as Maria uſed 
to riſe early, and frequently walked in 


+ the Park before breakfaſt.. I looked for 
, my watch at the bed's head, where it 
{ uſually hung, but could not find it; and 
t upon opening the curtain, I ſaw my 
- breeches lying on: the floor, and the 
, deſk, where my httle All was depolited, 
1 ſtanding wide open, I bounced up, 
e in the utmoſt anxiety, without knowing 
t what I had to apprehend. I hurried on 
1 my cloathes, and ran into the dining- 

room; I called Maria, but in vain; 1 


flew beck to the deſk, and found it 
| empty; my cloathes, linnen, every 
- = thing was gone, ——— oe: that 


i then cove red me. 

D Þ £3 

1 5 fired wildly n make me, "had * 
- my ſword hanging up. with a bit of pa- 
„ per pinned to it. I ſnatched it eagerly; 
= and found theſe words of Parker's wri- 


I 8517. ting: 
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ting: None but a coward wants the 
means of living, or dying, who has a 
ſword in his hand.” I gazed alternately 
at the weapon and the words; and fear 
I ſhould have compleated my erimes, 
by uſing it according to the latter of 
Parker's hints, if the woman, in whoſe 
houſe we lodged, had not then tapped 
at the door. She dame in without my 
ſpeaking, and the moment ſhe entered, 
I cried out, Where is ſhe? and burſt in- 


to a fit of tears. She ſtood amazed; 


but proceeded: to. inform me, that as 
my Lady had diſcharged the lodgings, 
and carried away her trunks, ſhe hoped 
I would not take it ill if ſhe brought up 
a gentleman to ſee the apartments, who 
wanted to come into it immediately. 


Without making her any reply, or 
knowing whither J was going, I ran 
down ſtairs, and rufhed into the ſtreet. 
I walked, or rather flew, like a diſtract- 
ed wretch, for about two hours, without 
knowing where I was. At length I 
perceived the children laughing at me 
as I paſſed, and would have followed 
me if they had had ſufficient ſpeed. I 
then diſcovered that I had my night-cap 
on, and no hat. Trifling as this cir- 
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eumſtance was, in my ſituation, it re- 
called my recollection, and I detemin- 
ed to return to my lodging, and make 
every poſſible enquiry after my too 
fair, but faithleſs Maria. 


© It was now high noon, and the 
ſtieets crouded ; I therefore ſought to 
find my way back, by the moſt unfre- 
quented paths I could purſue, and got 
into every little Alley and Court that I 
ſaw, without conſidering their direction. 
By this means I ſuppoſe I walked 


above twelve miles; and in the evening 


found myſelf in the fields that lead to 
Marybone. As it grew duſk, I en- 
quired my way to Suffolk-ſtreet. I was 


laughed at by ſome, and ſet wrong by 


others. However, I at laſt arrived at 
our lodging-houſe, about ten o'clock at 
night. | | 


The maid-ſervant, who opened the 
door, told me, that her miſtreſs was 
not at home, and that our apartments 
were lett, the moment I left them, to a 


| gentleman and his ſervant, and of 


courſe there was no room for me. I 
begged of her to admit me into the 


W parlour, and allow me to fit down, as 


1 was 
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J was quite exhauſted with fatigue, and 
had many queſtions to aſk her. She 
replied, that ſhe had not time to ſatisfy 
my enquiries ; and that as I had thought 
proper to go off without giving her any 

thing for her trouble, ſhe did not chuſe 
to be at any more upon my account; 
and bidding me good night, ſhut the 
door upon me. 


J rapped again, and enquired for 
my hat. She told me, that whatever 
was left in the lodgings ſhe had always 
looked upon as her perquiſite, and that 


| ſhe had ſold it to the gentleman's valet 
de chambre who lodged there, as ſhe 


ſuppoſed I was gone to France with the 
reſt of my company, and would never 
come back to aſk queſtions about ſuch 
an inſignificant article; and again ſhut 
the door in my face. | 


There could not poſſibly be, in the 
wildeſt deſarts, a perſon in a more 
forlorn ſtate, than that which I was re- 
duced to; yet the paſſion I ſtill had for 
Maria, and the ſtrong reſentment 
which I felt towards Parker, rendered 
me almoſt inſenſible to my own miſeries. 
I continued to walk back and forward 
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rails to ſupport my ſinking weight, 
while I was able to crawl! along. 


At length, quite ſubdued with weak- 
neſs and fatigue, I ſat down on the 
ſteps of a door in the Hay-market, and 
covered my face with my hands, ſup= 
porting them on my knees; uncon- 
ſcious of the dangers I was expoſed to, 
from being found at midnight in ſuch a 
ſituation, and ſo thoroughly abſorbed 
in ſorrow, as even to be inſenſible to 
the preſſing calamities of cold and 


hunger. 


J had not remained long in this 


place, wlien two females tripped up the 
ſteps and rapped gently at the door. 
My cloaths were of a dark colour and 
I had contracted my form into ſo ſmall 


a compaſs, that they did not perceive 


me till the light, which the ſervant 
brought to the door, had rendered me 


viſible. Upon diſcovering me they 


gave a little ſcream, and one of them 
haſtily aſked, who and what are you? 
made no anſwer; hut attempting to 
riſe, my ſtrenght forſook me, and I 
ſunk down again.to the eartn. 
e Their 
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in the ſtreets, ſometimes leaning againſt 
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Their fright was increaſed by this 
accident, and they ſuppoſed me wound- 
ed and dying; they brought the light 
nearer to my face, which was pale, wild, 

and bedewed with tears; and one of 
them exclaimed, What a pity it is he 
ſhould be killed! Would to heaven 
d anſwered) that were the . but 
have no outward wounds.” 


6 They whiſpered for a minute, and 
then came and jointly aſſiſted to raiſe 
me from the ground, almoſt by force, 


and brought me into the houſe. They | 


were both young and handſome ; and 
by their dreſs and manner I eaſily per- 
ceived they were of that unfortunate 
claſs of women, whom the villainy of 
our ſex, and the virtue of their own, 
have excluded from the benefits of ſo- 
ciety. 


8 They chafed my hands, which.v were 
almoſt benumbed with cold, and forced 
me to accept of the only refreſhment 
they had to offer, which were bread 
ws a little brandy and water. They 
expreſſed an eaget curioſity. about my 
| ſituation, which, however grateful I 
was _— their. kindneſs, 1 declined grati- 


ying, 
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fying. After ſome little conſultation 
between themſelves, they told me they 
would take their maid to bed to them, 
and that I might, if I pleaſed, lye down 
on her's. I refuſed this offer, and only 
begged they. would leave me a candle, 
and ſuffer me to-remain where I was till 
day-break. They at length conſented 


to my requeſt, and retired. 


I paſſed the night as I had done the 
day, in a ſtate of diſtraction; and 
waited as impatiently for the morning's 
dawn, as if I had hoped it would have 
brought a period to my miſery. I had 
laid myfelf acroſs ſome chairs to reſt 
my limbs, and, notwithſtanding; the 


tumult of my mind, I infenfibly fell a 
fleep. About nine Oclock my kind, 


my gentle hoſteſſes awaked, and in- 
vited me to breakfaft; which I accepted; 
and with many thanks for their hoſpita- 
lity, attempted to take my leave. 


= Th y remi nded me of the particu- 
larity of my figure, my uncombed 
loeks, ſoiled features, and bare head, 


and requeſted · that I would let their ſer- 


vant call a chair or coach to convey me 
to my home, where they were ſure my 
abſence mult have occaſioned infinite 

anexiety. 
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arnxiety. I ſtarted at the name of 
Home, and anſwered, Alas! I have no 
home; I am an out- caff of ſociety.” 


* Upon ich theſe generous unfor- 
tunates both at once exclaimed, * Accept 
of this then till you can find a better, 
and we will both protect and ſerve 

you.” I was ſenſible of the higheſt gra- 
titude towards theſe unhappy women, 
butcould notbe mean enough to accept 
of farther kindneſs from them, when 1 
had not the leaſt hope of ever mepeying 
thoſe I had already received. 


<] reqieſind: they would let their ſer- 
vant go and diſpoſe of my ſword, and 
puchaſe me a hat of the plaineſt and 
coarſeſt kind. They complied with 
my deſire, and the maid returned with 
her purchaſe, and two guineas and ſome 
ſilver in exchange. I inſtantly: offered 
them half my wealth, for the trouble I 
had given them ; but they peremptorily 
refuſed; to receive any thing from me, 
and would not even ſuffer their ſervant 
to attend me to the door, Mot. fear oe 
ſhould be lefs ſcrupulous. ,- ſtoups: boy 
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wander through the ſtreets of London, 
looking earneſtly into every carriage, 
ſhop, or window, where I ſaw a youth- 
ful female; but the beautiful, the ele- 

ant form of my Maria never again 
delighted my fad eyes. 


© When quite worn-out with my 
fruitleſs purfuit, I ſometimes went into a 
chop-houſe in the evening, and called 
for bread and cheeſe and a pint of porter; 
for as I could form no ſcheme of ob- 
taining a freſh ſupply, I endeavoured 
to huſband the little pittance I had left, 


in the fond hope of till being able to 


diſcover the treaſure of my ſoul, and 
breathing out its laſt ſigh before her, 


For ſuch was the love, confidence, 


and eſteem, I bore her, that I was apt 
io ſuſpect my ſenſes whenever I heard 


or ſaw her ſpeak or act improperly; 
and even this ſtrong marked proceeding 
of her's raiſed but grief and aſtoniſh- 
ment in me at firſt; and to this mo- 
ment I ſtill retain a belief or hope in 
my mind, that ſhe could never have 
been a willing accomplice in ſuch a vil 
lainy, and muſt have been betrayed 


from me by deceit, or hurried away by 


violence 
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violence and ſurpriſe; ſo truly and ſo 
fondly does my heart ſtill doat upon 
her! | 


One day when I had finiſhed my 
ſcanty meal, I happened to take up a 
News-paper which Jay before me, and, 
among the articles Foe Ireland, ſaw 
myſelf deſcribed, and a reward offered 
to any perſon who ſhould give an ac- 
count of me to my tender and diſcon- 
ſolate mother, with a full affurance of 
| rar forgiveneſs and reconciliation if 

' would return, The tears guſhed' fo 
plentifully from my eyes, on reading 
this Advertiſement, that I was obliged 
to riſe and go out of the houſe with the 
utmoſt precipitation. As I walked along, 
almoſt loft in thought, Iwas unfortunate 
enough to be involved in a crowd, who 
'were attending a ballad _ and 
before I could extricate myfelf from it, 
my pockets were picked even of m 
laft ſhilling; WEE ? 


] now determined that I would re- 


turn, like the Prodigal, implore my 


mother's pardon, and intreat her to 
purchaſe me a commiſſion in ſome re- 
giment that was ſtationed either in Ame- 
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rica or the Indies, where I was utterly 
unknown; and where I might have an 
opportunity of redeeming my character, 
or of laying down a life which was now 
become a bu:then to me. 


The next morning, as ſoon as the 
ſhops were open, I went into Mon- 
mouth-Street, and parted with thecloaths 
[ had on, in exchange for thoſe I now 


wear, and received ſeven ſhillings as 


the balance between them. With half 
this money I bought an additional ſhirt, 
and then ſet out on foot on my way to 
Ireland. 


Near Highgate I overtook the 
waggoner whole priſoner I firſt appear- 
ed before you. At our that night's 


ſtage, he aſked me to partake of the 


ſupper that was provided for him and 


others of his fraternity. I then thought 


it a ſumptuous feaſt, but declined his 
offer, from my inability to pay my 
portion: I was, however, prevailed on to 
join in the meſs; and when I had diſ- 
charged my part of the reckoning, in 
the morning had but a ſingle ſhilling 
left. I then began to deſpair of proſe- 
cuting my journey, and was often 

Vol. I. E tempted 
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temped to lay myfelf down in ſome 
lonely ſpot, and never more attempt to 
riſe again. 


The honeſt waggoner ſomtimes 
ſhared his bread and cheeſe with me 
upon the road, and when he ſaw me 
faint with fatigue, would let me ride, 
while he walked by my ſide and con- 
verſed with me. In theſe converſations 
he boaſted ſo much of his ſubſtance 
and independence, that I at laſt ven- 
tured to requeſt he would lend me a 

couple of guineas to carry me over to 

Ba Dublin. This he reſuſed; but it did 
not abate his kindneſs. towards me, 
notwithſtanding ; for at the laſt night's 
ſtage he inſiſted on my ſupping with 
him, at free coſt, which I did. 


* When we lay down to reſt, I began 
to ruminate on my miſerable ſituation; 
I knew I was next day to part with this 
man, who had prevented my periſhing 
for the preceding week ; I felt every 
honeſt and grateful ſentiment for his 
- Kindneſs; even looked upon him as 
my friend; and yet was tempted to 

commit the theft with which I am charg- 
ed, 
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ed, and for which I ſhall willingly ſuffer 


the death I have ſo juſtly deſerved. 


As ſoon as I had taken the money, 
1 fled, as if purſued by millions; but, 


alas! I could not fly from my own 


thoughts! I loaded myſelf with abuſe, 
and ſounded the words, «ngrateful Hil- 
lain! a thouſand times to my own ears. 
In ſhort, no longer able to endure my 
own reproaches, I determined to return 
and reſtore the money, as I found the 
idea even of periſhing for want leſs 
painful than what I ſuffered from my 
ſelf-conviction. 


The reſt of my ſtory, Sir, you are 
already acquainted with: but remem- 
er, that your humanity in ſeeming 


intereſted in my diſtreſs, and not a 
mean and contemptible view or deſire 


of prolonging my wretched life, has 
drawn forth the recital of its misfor- 
tunes and miſeries; and my ſole requeſt 


now 1s, that you will conceal my name 


and family, and ſuffer me to be tried, 
and take my fate by the name, I have 
upon this cccaſion aſſumed, of Martin.” 


Mr. $—— le ſaid every thing tha 
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was poſſible to relieve the priſoner's 
mind, and quitted him, for that night, 
after giving orders that he ſhould be 
releaſed from his 1rons, and ſupplied 
with every neceſlary of life at his ex- 
pence. The next morning he ſent for 
the waggoner, who ſeemed to lament 
his being bound to proſecute the youth, 
and ſaid, He had not a wink of fleep 
about him all night, and that as how he 
ſhould loſe twice the value of his recog- 
nizance in being detained by the ſeſſionis 
and ſizes; and declared he would rather 
forfeit his ſurety, 1f no other evil could 
come of it, than ſtay to hang the lad.” 


This favourable diſpoſition in the 
waggoner was fondly cheriſhed by my 
humane friend, who told him that the 
worſt he had to apprehend was the 
mulct; that fines were often reduced, 
upon conſideration of circumſtances ; 
that he would ſpeak to the point himſelf, 
and take the proper care of him in his 
abſence. Thus did this moſt excellent 
Magiſtrate act in this buſineſs, as Pro- 
vidence is ſometimes ſaid to do in other 
caſes, by leading ſecond cauſes ſo to 
operate as to effect its purpoſes, without. 
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any manner of conſtraint upon free- 
Will. 


This had its deſired end; for Dob- 
bin went whiithng back with his team 
to London the next day, and did not 
return to Liverpool till after the aſſizes, 
when the young man was acquitted, as 


no proſecutor appeared; and on his 


being diſcharged from confinement, he 
was immediately taken home to Mr. 


S— e's houle. 


I ſhall not take up the reader's time 
with a deſcription of poor Hartford's 
expreſſions of gratitude to his humane 
patron 3 they were, as they ought to 
be, without bounds, and Mr. S le 
ſeemed reſolved to make his goodneſs 
to him ſo likewiſe ; for he thought the 
ſaving of his life but half a kindneſs, 


unleſs he ſhould provide him with fuch 
means of ſubſiſtance as might prevent 


his neceſſities from involving him again 
in ſome other guilt or danger of the 
ſame kind. | 


He had him immediately com- 
pleatly cloathed, and having, by a lit- 
tle hy mn he compoſed in his confine- 
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ment, and ſent to Mr. S le, found 
out that he wrote a good hand, he 
tock him into his compting-houſe, one 
morning, as one of his clerks; and 
lacing him at a deſk, deſired that his 
Hiſt act there ſhould be to write a peni- 
tential letter to his mother, intreat her 
forgiveneſs, and give her an account of 
his preſent ſituation, but without afford- 
ing the leaſt hint of the unhappy cir- 
cumitance which had led to this event. 


The young man's behaviour and 
expreſſions upon this | occaſion, were 
remarkable and affecting. He firſt 
ſtocd for near a minute without the 
leaſt motion, then attempted twice to 
fpeak, but could not utter a ſyllable, 
till after the more copious language of 
tears had firſt expreſſed his grateful 
feelings; next throwing himſelf at his 
feet, prayed fervently for bleſſings on 
his generous benefactor, but, at the 
fame time, moſt earneftly begged leave 
to decline his proffered kindneſs. | 


I do not, in the leaſt, ſuſpect my- 
ſelf, ſaid he, notwithſtanding my late 
misfortunes, but I ſhall be ſuſpected 
by others; at leaſt, my being ſtationed 

| in 
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in this office, may afford too great a 


| latitude to the other perſons intruſted 


in it along with me, as their frauds 
might fo obviouſly be imputable to me; 
and though ever fo honeit in my own 
actions, otizers might poſſibly be tempt- 
ed too far, upon the preſumption of 
ſcreening their treſpaſſes behind my 
unhappy forteit character. 


The good ſenſe, prudence, and 


virtue of the young man's reflection 


charmed Mr. S——1]e, and he therefore 
accepted of his apology ; but deſired 
that he would remain {till in his houſe, 
as a friend and gueſt, tili he ſhould 
receive an anſwer from his mother, 
with her forgiveneſs and concurrence in 
the ſcheme he had: before purpoſed, as 
already related, of. raiſing a ſum on the 
family patrimony to purchaſe him a 
commiſſion abroad. 


But while this matter was depend- 
le happened to freight 
a ſhip for Jamaica; and in order to 
give Hartford ſome employment in the 
interim, offered to ſend him out his 
ſupercargo for that venture; adding, 
that his principal reaſon for it, was to 
G E 4 give 
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give him an opportunity of reconcil- 
ing him to himſelf, by recovering his 
own confidence and eſteem again, by a 
faithful diſcharge of his truſt. 


This kindneſs the joyful Hartford 
moſt readily accepted of; as the Cbjec- 
tions he had before made to the acting 
jointly with others, in the office and 
warehouſe buſineſs, were obviated in 
this caſe. © For in this truſt ſaid he I 
ſtand alone, and ſhall be anſwerable 
only for my own conduct: and J have, 
thank God, and your favour, Sir, alrea- 
dy recovered a confidence in myſelf; 
but ſhal!, alas! never be able to regain 
my own eſteem, after the baſeneſs of 
that act which has ſo juſtly ſorfeited it 
to my mind for ever.” 


I am heattily ſorry to be obliged to 
cloſe my Narrative here, with an ac- 
count of this poor unhappy young 
man's death; which happened ſoon 
after his arrival at Jamaica. He was ill 
when he ſet fail; the emotions of his 
mind had been too ftrong for the con- 
{titution of his body; he was endued 
with ſuch a tenderneſs of ſoul, that I dare 
ſay the kindneſs of Mr. Se affect- 
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ed him almoſt as much as his misfor- 
tune, and had he been tranſported for 
for the fact, it is my opinion he might 
have been ſtil] alive. 


He fell into a conſumption at ſea, 
and died in the Iſland the day after he 
had delivered over the cargo accordin 

to its conſignment; ſpending his laſt 
moments in bleſſing the generous inſtru- 
ment of Providence, who had ſaved a 
valuable ſoul from death, though un- 
able to preſerve a worthleſs body from 
the grave. ä 


The reader, I hope, will indulge 
me in one reflection here upon the ſub- 
ject; This young man appears to have 
been endowed with a moſt excellent na- 
ture, in his firſt principles; but not hav- 
ing reſolution or firmneſs ſufficient to 
withſtand both paſſion and example, he 
was led into error more through weak- 
neſs than vice. And there is no max- 
Im more certain than this, That it is 
the companion, and not the preceptor, 


which is the moſt ſovereign guide of 


youth. 
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; BOUT the year 1722, a perſon of 
the name of Thomas came to ſet- 
tle in a Village near Drogheda, in the 
Kingdom of Ireland. He brought with 
him two beautiful children, a ſon and 

a daughter; the boy, whoſs name was 
William, was about twelve years. of 
age, and the little Anna about ten. 

Thomas rented a coſiderable farm, and 
was by much the moſt induſtrious and 
active man in his neighbourhood. He 
introduced a different kind of huſban- 

dry from what the natives had been 
uſed to, and the produce of his grounds 
was more in proportion than that of 
any of the Farmers near him. 


The common Iriſh, though naturally 
hoſpitable and humane to ſtrangers, are 
wedded to their cuſſoms, and look with 
a ſcornful 
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a ſcornful and jealous eye upon any in- 
novation. It was not, therefore, till 
after ſome years experience both of his 
ſenſe and goodneſs, that his neighbours 
regarded Thomas as a compatriot and 
friend; but his many acts of humanity 
and kindneſs at length triumphed over 
their prejudices, and they began to 
conſider Farmer Thomas as the Father 
of the Village. Notwithſtanding the 
conſtant labour incident to his profeſſion, 
our Farmer attended cloſely to the edu- 
cation of his children. William was 
tent daily to a grammar-ſchool in the 
neighbourhood, nor was he ever ſuffer- 
ed to go through any of the laborious 
part of the farming-bulineſs, or to paſs 
the heat of the day in the fields. Thoſe 
hours were peculiarly devoted to his 
ftudies, and to the pleaſure he took in 
improving the mind of his lovely, and 
beloved fiſter. The fond attachment 
of theſe young people was remarkable 
throughout the Village, and Lovers 
uſed to boaſt to their miſtrefles, a ten- 
derneſs equal to William's for Anna. 


If, in the courſe of his occupation, 
William was detained but an hour later 
than uſual from home, the tear ſtood 
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trembling in Anna's eye, till William's 
preſence, like the morning ſun, dried 
up the pearly dew; and if any of the 
Village lads ſeemed to gaze on Anna 
with a Lover's eye, the roſes would 
forſake poor William's cheek, and he 


. would ſigh, as if his heart was break- 


ing: Anna, my dear Anna (would 
he ſometimes ſay to her), how happy 
ſhould I be in the title of your brother, 
if did not fear that there is yet a 
dearer tye, that may, perhaps, a 
few years hence, engroſs all your affec- 
tions, and that the tenderneſs of a ſiſter 


will be ſwallowed up in the fondnefs of 


a Wife: you will give your whole heart 
to a huſband, and William will not live 
when Anna ceaſes to regard her bro- 
ther.” | 


* Why muſt I marry? (the ſmiling 
maid would anſwer) I am as happy as l 
can wiſh to be; all my affections are 
engrofſed by our dear father and your- 
ſel; my heart cannot contain another 
love; and till ] fee a youth that can 
ſurpaſs my William in kindneſs to his 


 Anna—"——* Oh, that will never be 


(he quick exclaimed), and Anna will 
be William's ſiſter all her days*. . 
5 While 
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£ While they thus continued expreil 


their innocent and mutual tender- 


neſs, Farmer Thomas returned one day 
from the fields, holding a letter in his 


hand, his brow ſeeming overcaſt with 


forrow.. Anna was the firſt to run and 
embrace her father: Retire, my child 
(faid he), I wiſh to ſpeak to William 
quite alone.” -The duteous-maid bluſh-- 
ed at this ſeeming; repulſe of her filial 
affection, and her fond heart trembled,. 
leſt William ſhould' have offended his. 
father. 


As ſoon as ſhe was gone —““ Wil- 


ham (ſaid the farmer), you muſt pre- 
pare to quit us inſtantly! A perſon 
waits at ſome ſmall diſtance with horſes 
to convey you hence. You are going 
to launch into a world to which you are 
a ſtranger; may the all-gracious Provi- 
dence continue its protection to my 


more than child! and may the leſſons 


oſ probity and honour which you have 
received beneath this humble roof, 
guide and direct your conduct in a 
more exalted, but perhaps leſs happy 
ſtate!” He could no more, his ſighs 
now ſtopped his utterance, and: he fell 

on William's neck. 
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The aſtoniſhed youth cried: out, 
% What is my crime? Why am I ba- 
niſhed from my father's ſight ? —Does 
Anna too go with me? “ No, Wil- 
liam, you muſt part from: her and 
me at once, and part without even: 
bidding her farewell.” —“ Then my 


return will be as ſwift, my father, 


as my departure is precipitate—yet let 
me ſpeak one word to my dear ſiſter. 
At that inſtant the perſon entered who 
was to conduct William from all his 
heart held dear. Thomas embraced his 
darling youth, and ſaid, You muſt 
obey this Gentleman.” —Then- turning 
to the latter, — There is your charge; 
and, oh! may Heaven: preſerve him 


William had ever been accuſtomed 


to pay an implicit obedience to his- 
father's will. Thomas had too much 


ſenſe and virtue to impoſe hardſhips- 


upon his children, or to ſuffer them to 
warp his authority, when-his commands: 
were once declared, either. by tears or 


blandiſhments; it did not therefore ap- 


pear poſſible for William to attempt 


the ſmalleſt oppoſition to what he con- 


ſidered as the firſt ſevere trial of his 
duty and he accordingly ſet out, in ſor- 


row and ſilence, with his new guide. 


The 
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The diſtance from Drogheda to 
Dublin 1s not above twenty miles, yet 
it ſeemed to William like a thouſand 
leagues; his anxiety increaſed with the 
diſtance that removed him from his 
peaceful home ; and when they reached 
the Capital, about the cloſe of the even- 
ing he had a wild eagerneſs in his coun- 
tenance that almoſt diſtorted his fea- 
tures, and made him appear rather an 
alarming than a pleaſing object. 

After traverſing numberleſs ſtreets, 
all new to William, his guide ſtopped 
at a magnificent houſe, ſhewed him 
into a parlour, and deſired he would 
wait his return, in ſilence. It was im- 
poſſible for William to obey the latter 
part of this injunQtion. He was no 
ſooner alone, than he burſt forth into 
the tendereſt exclamations at being torn 
from his Anna without the indulgence 
of a fond adieu, and uttered to himſelf 
the moſt fervent reſolutions of return- 
ing to his father and ſiſter by the mor- 
ning's dawn. Ee | | 
In about an hour his Conductor re- 
turned, and led him by the hand into 
a chamber where a Lady lay, ſeeming- 
ly at the point of death: cloſe by (ow 
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hed- ſide fat a very old Gentleman, and 
near him ſtood a comely Youth of 
about twelve years of age. The mo- 
ment William entered the chamber, 
the dying Lady made an effort to raiſe 
herſelf, and ſtretching forth her hand 
to him, ſaid, Come near, my child, 
and receive the laſt embrace and part- 
ing bleiling of an expiring mother.”; 
William's whole ſoul was abſorbed in 
tranſport at theſe tender ſounds : the 
voice of maternal fondneſs had never 
{truck his ear—it ſeemed as if he had 
acquired a new ſenſe, and that the har- 
mony of the ſpheres was then become 
vocal to him. He flew and proſtrated 
himſelf at his mother's bed-ſide, gazed 
on her languid face with pain and plea - 


ſurre, and bathed her trembling hand 


with his fait-falling tears. While his 
mother embraced and mixed her tears 
with his, ſhe turned to the old Gentle- 
man, and ſaid, Thank Heaven, I 
now ſhall die in peace! I have done 
juſtice to my child! Receive him Sir, 
as yours; his countenance beſpeaks his 
underſtanding, and his ſenſibility is a 
proof of virtue. My William, bend 


your knce to your nw almoſt only 


Parent 
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parent; for ſoon, my child, your mo- 
ther will be duſt.“ | 


Willlam, quite frantic with. grief, 
cried out, And, oh! have I found this 
treaſure, this dear mother, even in the 
moment that I am. to loſe her! — . Do 


not indulge your ſorrows (ſhe replied) ; 


rather rejoice for me, my child, that 
the wiſhed hour draws near, when I 
ſhall terminate a life of woe. Now, 


Sir, ſaid ſhe, addreſſing the old Gentle- 


man, who ſeemed wrapt in thought, 
and delivering a pacquet of papers to 
him, here are the inconteſtable proofs 
of my unhappy marriage with your ſon, 
and the certificate 4 my William's 
birth. To Providence and you I in- 
truſt him; and may your juſtice to him 
atone for the cruelties I have ſuffered, 
and entitle. you to pardon. and to 
mercy ?” Then again embracing Wil- 
liam, ſhe added, Retire, my child; 
my ſpirits faint with this exertion: I 
hope again to ſee you, and breathe 
forth my laft ſigh on your dear boſom.” 


William, drowned in tears, was con- 

ducted into another apartment. The 
Youth whom he had ſeen. in his mo- 
| ther's 
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ther's chamber came to him, and with 
the utmoſt kindneſs endeavoured. to 
conſole his ſorrows. © You are my bro- 
ther (ſaid he); and though I miſs a for- 
tune, by the diſcovery your mother has 
now made, I think ſuch a relation as 

ou ſeem to be, ſo great an acquiſition, 
that I ſhall never regret the loſs, if you 
will but love me as my heart tells me 
that I ſhall deſerve from you.” 


Though plunged in grief, William's 
heart was too ſuſceptible of tenderneſs: 
to reject a brother's kindneſs - he em- 
braced the young Henry, and begged. 
him to explain the meaning of that in- 
tereſting ſcene, in which he had ſo 
lately been an actor. 


All that I can tell you (ſaid Henry) is, 
that our father was the only ſon of that 
old Gentlman you ſaw in the chamber, 
who ſent him abroad for education; 
during which time, it now appears, 
that he privately married the dying 
Lady, who is your mother; and when 
our grandfather recalled him to Ire-- 
land, the old Gentleman compelled: 
his ſon to marry another Lady, who 
was my mother, with whom he lived. 
about five years, and died of a con- 

ſumption. 
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ſumption. My mother did not long 
ſurvive him, and I have hitherto been 
brought up as the ſole heir of our 
grandfather's immenſe poſſeſſions, to 
which I moſt readily relinquſh my 
claim, if by ſo doing I may acquire the 
25 exchange of an affectionate bro- 
mr.” 


William made every poſſible return 
to his brother's kindneſs; for though, 
from the manner in which he had been 
brought up, he was inſenſible to the 
value of riches, and therefore could not 
eſtimate the ſacrifice which Henry made 
him at its full rate, yet ſtill he felt, 
that ſuch a voluntary privation muſt 
ariſe from an effort of generoſity, and 
he was thankful to the giver, without 
highly regarding the gift. But he was 
not equally indifferent to e tender 
feelings of filial and fraternal love; his 
heart feemed to expand with theſe new 
claims, and. a mother and a brother 
were to him more acceptable treaſures 
than all the wealth of the Peruvian 
mines. 


The 3 ſucceſſion of unlooked-for 
events which had befallen William in 
the ſpace of a few hours, had rendered 
his 
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his mind a perfect chaos: but he was 


no ſooner left alone to paſs the night in 
his apartment, than a ray of joy broke 
through the miſt, developed his ideas, 
and ſhewed him the ſupreme felicity 
which awaited him, in the fond hope of 
a ſtill nearer connection than that of a 
brother with his beloved Anna. The 


gifts of fortune no longer ſeemed be- 


neath his regard ; they would raiſe the 
object of his affection to a ſituation wor- 
thy of her charms and virtues ; and 
they would afford him the heart-felt 
tranſport of repaying his obligations to 
his more than father, by placing the 
worthy "Thc mas in a ſtate of caſe and 
affluence. 


Theſe pleaſing reveries engroſſed his 
thoughts the greater part of the night, 
and rendered him incapable of reſt. 
With the earlieſt dawn, his contempla- 


tions were diſturbed by a ſummons to 


attend his now expiring mother : ſhe 
again embraced and bleſſed him; ex- 


preſſed her gratitude for the parental 


care her faithful friend had taken of his 


youth ; and breathed her parting ſigh 


on William's breaſt. His anguiſh was 
extreme, and it was with much — 
1 
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he was removed from the lifeleſs form 
of her who gave him being. 


When the laſt duties had been paid 
to the remains of his dead mother, 
William expreſſed his wiſhes of return- 
ing to the dear friends he had left in the 
country; and deſired Henry to obtain 
his grandfather's permiſſion for that 
purpoſe. Sir Henry Nugent (ſo was 
the old Gentleman called) was highly 
offended at his grandſon's requeſt ; he 


commanded him into his preſence im- 


mediately, and ſpoke to him in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


«© My mind, young man, has been 
ſo much employed by the extraordinary 
and unſatisfactory tale that your mother 
has promulged with her laſt breath, 
that I have not yet had leiſure to ſearch 
for the corroborating proofs of her ſtory 
in the nobleneſs of your principles and 
ſentiments ; but if you are, as that wo- 
man boaſted 


That woman, Sir!” exclaimed the 
youth. 


4 


» 


Hear me in ſilence, Sir (replied the 
Knight). If you really are deſcended 
from 
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from my family, and that the blood of 


| Nugent fill your veins, you will imme- 


diately abjure all further connections 
with thoſe ſordid peaſants who have 
brought you up, perhaps, with princi- 
ples as mean as their vocation: you 
will raiſe your thoughts to higher proſ- 
pects; and by entering directly into an 
alliance which I have in a view for you, 
ſtrive to loſe the contemptible ideas 


which your diſgraceful education may 
have given you, in the ſociety of thoſe 
who are my equals.” 


« I, Sir! (cried William)—T abjure 


the worthy man who was my more than 


father! No, Sir, it is impoſſible ; the 
blood that fills my veins, from whatſo- 
ever ſource it may be derived, is rich 
at leaſt in gratitude, and my heart 
triumphs in the joyful thought of re- 
pairing the injuries of fortune to the 
beſt of men, and elevating worth and 
virtue hke my Anna's to * proper 
ſphere.“ 


Sik Henry could no longer contain 


his reſentment : © Inſenſible and gro- 


velling wretch (he cried)! I am now con- 
vinced the tale th y. mother told was 
all a lie, and ſhe a vile impoſter. The 
forgeries 
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forgeries, which ſhe called proofs, of 
thy relation to a noble family, are luck- 
ily at this moment in my hands, and 
thus I ſacrifice thy vain pretenſions, to 
which the meanneſs of thy heart too 
clearly ſhews thou haſt no real claim.”— 

So ſaying, he threw the pacquet, which 
William's mother had entruſted to his 
care, into the fire, and thus went on: 
* Return, poor ſordid ſlave, and till 
that earth thou wert not born to be the 
Lord of; make thy connections with 
thy fellow-peaſants, and let me never 
or thee more. 


The violence and ſuddenneſs of Sir 
Henry's behaviour had ſurpriſed Wil- 
liam ſo much, that he was almoſt petri- 
hed, and ſtood for ſeveral minutes 

without motion after Sir Henry had left 
the room. All the delightful proſpects 
which had occurred to his youthful 
mind, of receiving happineſs upon the 
trueſt principles, that of beſtowing it, 
now vaniſhed like a dream, nor for a 
time could he thoroughly believe that 
he was awake, Yet ſtill the pleaſing 
hope that he might be united to s 
Anna by the tendereſt bonds, inſpirited 
his heart, and rouſed him from the ſtu- 
por of aſtoniſhment. 
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Fr | &« Yes, I will go (hecried), and unite 
„ my fate with virtue, ſuch as never in- 
d = habited theſe gilded walls, except while 
> my poor mother's parting ſpirit deigned 
_ to reſide within the hateful manſion. 
_ If it ſtill hovers o'er this ſcene of cruelty 
h and injuſtice, 1t will applaud my con- 


duct, and ſelf-approving conſcience ſhall 


8 bleſs my days with innocence and Anna; 
ili while thoſe I leave behind 
» : At that inſtant the young Henry flew 
er into William's arms. © Dy not involve 
me in your hatred, brother ! Far from 
Z rejoicing in the loſs you have ſuſtained, 
wp © my heart is breaking for my own; no 
1. = wealth can make poor Henry an 
3. amends for ſuch a brother: and, oh! I 
_ fear you will not love me, becauſe I am 
fe the unhappy, but innocent cauſe of our 
oa; DK grandfather's cruelty to you!“ 
N William's heart was melted by his 
it brother's kindneſs, and he aſſured him 
he ſhould ever retain the trueſt fraternal 
1 affection for him; and as he ſhould ne- 
__ ver think of diſturbing him in the 2 
ti ſeſſion. of a fortune to which he no lon- 
on ger aſpired, he ſaid, he hoped that on 
a theſe terms they might ever be friends, 
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and begged. that Henry would write to 
him ; then folded his weeping brother 
in his arms, and left his grandfather's 
houſe directly after. 


William ſet out for the friendly farm 
that had foſtered his infant years, with 
ſentiments even more perplexed than 
thoſe with which he left it: Fear is ever 
an attendant upon true love, and he 
doubted whether his Anna would accept 
for a huſband, the man whom ſhe had 
ſo long conſidered in the light of a bro- 
ther. Even the good, the friendly 
Thomas might, he feared, refuſe to 
beſtow his daughter upon one who was 
now an outcaſt from his own family, 
and who could bring no addition of 
rank or wealth to his. 


Filled with theſe apprehenſions, he 
journeyed ſlowly and thoughtfully along 
till he arrived at the hoſpitable Cottage. 
On his entrance, Thomas ſeemed to 
expreſs more ſurprize than joy at his 
return, while the artleſs Anna ruſhed 
into his arms, and burſting into tears, 
cried out, It is, it is my brother!“ 


William's whole foul was occupied 
| | in 
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in joy and tenderneſs ; he forgot every 
diſagreeable ſenſation he had felt ſince 
their ſeparation ; he claſped the lovely 
maid to his boſom, and exclaimed in 
tranſport, * No power on earth ſhall 
ever part us more !” 


“ Raſh young man (ſaid Thomas)! 
Is it thus you repay the Kindneſs of a 
father, by ſtriving to deſtroy the hap- 
pineſs of his child? You know that 
Anna is no more your ſiſter, nor ſhall you 
ever ſtand in any other degree of rela- 
tionſhip to her.” So ſaying, he took 


his daughter by the hand, and led her 
to her chamber. At Thomas's return 


into their little parlour, William threw 
himſelf at his feet. Will you forſake 


and caſt me off (he cried), abandoned 


as I am by the whole world beſide? If 
ſo, life is a burthen that I will not long 


_ endure, . deprived of your affection and 


my Anna's love.” 


I do not underſtand you, Sir (replied 
Thomas); are you not now the rich 
and powerful heir of Sir Henry Nu- 
gent? whoſe' pride, I know, would 
never condeſcend to let you wed my 
daughter; and you, Sir, muſt alſo know, 

| F 2 that 
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that the blackeſt act of baſeneſs and 
ingratitude which human nature could 
be guilty of, would be that of ſeducing 
her affections, and rendering her, and 
me of courſe unhappy.” 


Far be the impious thought from 
William's breaſt (exclaimed the honeſt 
youth)! No, my father—ſtill will I call 
youby that honoured name; were it with- 
in my power, I would make a ten times 
greater ſacrifice than I have already 
made, to prove my love and conſtancy 
to Anna —He then repeated to him 
all that had paſſed from the time of 
their ſeparation; and concluded with 
imploring his conſent to unite his fate 
with his lovely daughter's. 


Thomas remained inflexible.— No, 
Sir (ſaid he), it ſhall not be; I never 
will conſent to your juſtifying your 
mags: inhumanity, by giving 

im a pretence for it. I will ſee this 
haughty Baronet, and urge the juſtice 
of your claim from my own knowledge; 
and though nature and conſcience have 
not been able to plead in your behalf, 
his pride may make him do you right, 
from the conſcious ſhame of knowing, 

| that 
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that ſo poor a man as I am muſt other- 
wiſe think, nay, and proclaim him too, 
2 villain.” 


Thomas ſet out in a few days after 
for Dublin, having firſt removed Anna 
to a friend's houſe, at a ſmall diſtance 
'from his own, where ſhe was not per- 
mitted to receive either vilits or letters 
from her beloved William. 


Thomas appeared before Sir Henry 
Nugent with that firmnefs which con- 
ſcious virtue gives. He told him he 
had received William, when an infant, 
from the hands of his father and mo- 
ther at Avignon ; who both declared 
the legality of their union, and deplored 
the neceſſity they were under of keep- 
ing it ſecret, from the fear of offendin 
both their parents: For (added he) 
the mother of the youth was deſcended 
from a family full as noble as your own, 
who would have reſented her matching 
clandeſtinely with your ſon, as much as 
you could have done the diſobedience 
on his part.” 5 


Perhaps, Sir (ſaid the Baronet, with a 
| F g ſarcaſtic 
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ſarcaſtic ſmile), the Lady might have 


been your relation.” 


„J own it, Sir (ſaid Thomas), and 
though unfortunate, as I know ſhe was 
virtuous, I glory in the title of her 
Kinſman,” | 


Inſolent fellow (replied Sir Henry)! 
begone this moment from my fight, 
nor dare to inſult the honour of my fa- 
mily, by ſuppoſing my ſon could be fo 
baſe to match with ſuch plebeian mean- 
neſs. Begane, I ſay, or my ſervants 

ſhall chaſtiſe your audacity, and ſpurn 
you into the ſtreet.” = 


Thomas was now convinced, that 
his young Ward had nothing to ho 
from the mice or humanity of hi 
grandfather, and, full of honeſt indig- 
nation, he ſhook the duſt from off his 
feet, and left the houſe. He did nor, 
however, return home immediately, 
but travelled on to theCounty of Kilken- 
ny, which was the place of his nativity. 
There he collected authentic proofs of 
his birth and family, and without ma- 
king himſelf known to any relations, 
| 1 Journey ed 
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journeyed back again to his own habi- 
1ation. | 


"Thomas's hiſtory may be comprized 
in a few words. His real name was 
Butler ; his father was a Cadet of the 
Ormond family, and Thomas, when a 
youth, had followed the fortunes of the 
laſt Dake of that illuſtrious title. He 
had continued with him while he re- 
mained in France, and there married a 
Lady of rank and fortune, who died in 
child-bed of the little Anna. When 
the Duke went into Spain, Mr. Butler, 


as we ſhall now call him, came to Eng- 


land, and brought with him his 
daughter, and the ſon of his friend and 
relation who had been committed to his 
care. He arrived about the year 1719, 
and riſqued the ſmall remains of his 
fortune in the whirlpool bubble of the 
South Sea Scheme, and was, like thou- 
ſands more, undone. 


That noble ſpirit of independence 
which is inherent to generous minds, 
ſoon determined Mr. Butler to that 

lan of life which we have ſeen him 

eadily purſue, and in which his induſ- 
try was crowned with deſerved ſucceſs. 
11 The 
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The pride, if we may call it ſo, natu- 
ral to high birth, made him conceal his 
name and family in the humiliating ſi- 
tuation of a farmer; but he thought it 
now proper to afſert his rank, in ho- 
nour of the dead Mrs. Nugent and her 
ſon.—PFurniſhed, as I have already ſaid, 
with authentic proofs of his identity, he 
claimed his Arms from the Heralds Of- 
fice, and conveyed them, with a copy 
of the regiſter of his birth, in a letter 
to Sir Henry Nugent, in which he told 
him, that though he was fully intitled 
o call him to an account for the inſo- 
” lence of his behaviour, the injuſtice of 
his conduct had rendered him ſo much 
his inferior, that he could not think of 
degarding himſelf by meeting him on 
equal terms, but left him to the ſtings 
of his conſcience : which, he hoped, 
would awaken him to a proper remorſe, 
before he was ſummoned to a trial in 
which he ſhould be obliged to give in 


evidence againſt himſelf. 


At Mr. Butler's return to his houſe, 
he found his much-loved William lying 
delirious in a fever. The agitation 
which his youthful ſpirits had ſuffered, 


in the trying ſcenes he had gone 
| through, 
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through, had brought on his diſorder ; 
and the agonies he felt at being, as he 
thought, for ever deprived of his dear 
Anna's ſight, had raiſed it to a height 
that ſeemed to baffle all thoſe ſimple 
medicines which his friendly neighbours . 
had adminiſtered to him. He raved 
inceflantly upon his Anna, and called 
her father cruel and inhuman ; begged 
but to ſee her once, and cloſe his eyes 


for ever. 


Mr. Butler immediately diſpatched 
meſſengers for a phyſician and his 
daughter ; the arrival of the latter was 
ſufficient; William's reaſon and his 
happineſs returned with Anna, and he 
was ſoon pronounced out of danger by 
his nominal doctor. 


William's paſſion ſeemed to grow witli 
his ſtrength, and he inceſſantly implor- 
ed Mr. Butler to give his conſent to his 
marriage, or to his ſeeking an honour- 
able grave, by entering a volunteer into 


the army. The fad idea of William's 


departure ſoon drove the roſes from 
poor Anna's cheeks, and her pale face 
and languid eyes were powerful, though 
ſilent petitioners to her fond father. 

co - #3 8 He 
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He at length relented, and calling 
them together, ſaid, My children, I 
have ſcemed obdurate to your wiſhes, 
only for your ſakes. Slight paſſions 
will not abide the trials that your union 
is like to draw upon you; diſtreſs and 
difficulties ſoon loſe the trifling band of 
youthful fondneſs; but a ſincere and 
virtuous love is able to furmount, or at 
leaſt ftand firm againft, all the accumu- 
| lated ills of fortune. I have proved ye 
both, and ſeen the ſtrength of your af- 
fections in its perſeverance ; then take 
my daughter, William, with my con- 
ſent and bleſſing, they are all I have 
to give; but know, young man, when 
you receive this dowerleſs maid before 
the altar, you marry with your equal; 
with one who would do honour to your 
choice, were you at this moment poſſeſ- 
ed of all your grandfather's juſtice 
withholds from you. I now ſhall truſt 
2 with a ſecret, but it muſt remain ſo; 
for as ye ſtill muſt dwell beneath this 
humble roof, and eat the bread of in- 
duſtry, how ſweet we all have proved, 
it would but expoſe to ſcorn or pity, 
the prouds man's charity, to boaſt a 
rank our fortunes cannot riſe to. The 
names of Butler and of Nugent muft be 

now 
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now forgotten; and Thomas, William, 
and their much-loved Anna, be {till our 
only titles; but let our virtues exalt 
thoſe ſimple names to terms of honour ; 
and let the conſciouſneſs of what we 
are, inſpirit us to fill our ſeveral ſtations 
as we ought, nor think of ſuperiority 
over the meaneſt of our friends and 
neighbours, but in goodneſs.” 


He then acquainted William with his 
name and family, and with every thing 
that had paſſed between him and Sir 
Henry Nugent. | 


It would be needleſs to deſcribe the 
tranſports of the enamoured William 
when he arrived at the ſummit of his 
felicity, by receiving Anna for his bride. 
Suffice is to ſay, that their happineſs _ 


was permanent and pure as their atfec- 


tions, and that they were the wonder of 
their little world for conjugal and filal 
tenderneſs. In the courſe of three 


years Anna preſented her huſband with 


two lovely boys, whole early education 


now became the care of Thomas, as 
he grew too much enfeebled by years to 
labour as he formerly had done ; but 


William's induſtry amply — 
| | that 


4 
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that want, and their cottage was called, 
by all their neighbours, The Houſe of 
Happineſs. 


Seven years thus paſſed away, and 
ſeemed but as a ſummer to them all; 
when, one day, William returning from 
his daily occupation, ſaw a carriage, 
attended .by ſeveral ſervants, ſtop at a 
little diſtance from the houſe, and a 
Gentleman dreſſed in mourning alight 
from it and come towards him. The 

blooming Anna, regardleſs of the ſtran- 
ger whom ſhe ſaw, was coming out to 
meet her huſband with the beſt produce 
of their garden in her lap, to aſſuage 


the noon-tide heat, while Thomas fat 


upon a graſs-plat near, his little grand- 
ſons climbing up his knees. The ſtran- 
ger at firſt ſtood motionleſs, gazing up- 
on the pleafing ſight ; then ruſhing for- 
wards with impetuolity, he darted into 
William's arms, crying out, © It is my 
« brother!” William received the 
careſſes of the ſtranger with: a mingled 
ſenſation of joy and reſerve ; his heart 
warmed in the fraternal embrace, at 
the recollection of young Henry's fea- 
tures ; but it alſo occurred to his remem- 
brance, that his brother had not once 

written, 
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written, or enquired after him, for more 
than ſeven years. 


I read your juſt reſentment in your 
looks, my brother (ſaid the young 
Henry), but condemn me not for in- 
voluntary crimes. On our firſt ſepara- 
tion I wrote to you repeatedly, but re- 
ceived no anſwer. At length our grand- 
father candidly owned he had ſecreted 
all my letters, and ſternly declared, 
that if I perſiſted in correſponding with 
you, I ſhould be as much an alien to 
his heart and fortune as you were: the 


latter, he informed me, was intirely in 


his own power, and if I did not then 
enter into a ſolemn promiſe to hold no 


farther commerce with you, he would 


bequeath his wealth to ſome more diſtant 
relation, and turn me out a wanderer to 
the world. What could I do? I pro- 
miſed, and obeyed. It is now about a 
week ſince my grandfather expired, and 


left me heir to all his wealth. But no 
will, ſince contrary to my own, ſhall 


exclude you from your juſt rights, 
Which I now come to reſign into your 


poſſeſſion, and to receive a younger 
brother's portion from your bounty; and 
-  ong, very long, may my much - loved 


brother, 
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brother, now Sir Will. _— en Joy 
his rank and fortune!“ 


Noble youth (exclaimed old Mr. 
Butler)! the blood of Nugent is revived 
in thee; and bluſh not to receive a 
fiſter, and theſe children, though mean- 
ly clad, thy equals both in birth and 
virtue.“ 


The glad tidings of William's exal- 
tation was quickly ſpread around the 
neighbouring Villages; every heart re- 
Joiced in his good fortune, and owned 
he merited his elevation; every tongue 
poured forth bleſſings on him and his 
amiable family; and every eye drop- 
ped tears of tenderneſs when they de- 
| pens from The Houſe of H appineſs. 


Sir William took poſſefion of his 
family-ſeat and fortune, and made a 
Proviſion for his brother wortiry of them 
both. Mr. Butler ſpent the . 
ef his days with his ſon and daughter in 
affluenee aud tranquillity, and reſigned 
4 His breath i in his loved Anna's arms. 


"Lady N agent bore many bells aid: 
Gqughgers, who are the worthy inheri- 
| | tors 
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tors of her own and Sir William's vir- 
tues ; and a very few years ſince they 
ſtill remained patterns of conjugal and 
parental affection to all who had the 


happineſs of knowing or converſing with 
them. 
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ö \ S there is no paſſion incident to the 


human mind which operates ſo 
ſtrongly on the happineſs or miſery of 


life as Love, ſo there is none to which 


the young and innocent of the ſofter ſex 
give way to with leſs caution or reflecti- 
on. For their ſakes then, Who, guiltleſs 
themſelves, ſuſpect no fraud in others, 
[ wiſh the following authentic little Tale 


to be made public, as a kind of beacon 


to my Fair Readers, to warn them 


againſt the perfidy of Men. This 


Story is not embelliſhed with any 
epiſode, as it is no fable, but a literal 
tter of fact. | 


Louiſa 
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Louiſa was the only child of Mr, 
Hartmgton, an opulent merchant in 
Liverpool; and though ſhe had the 
misfortune to loſe her mother in her 
ſixth year, the tenderneſs of a fond 
father, as far as it was poſſible, ſupplied 
that want, by affording her every 
ſpecies of education that her ſex, even 
in an higher rank of life, are thought 
capable of. Her natural talents more 
than kept pace with the advantages of 
her education ; ſo that, at ſixteen years 
old, ſhe was deemed not only the moſt 
beautiful, but moſt accompliſhed 
young perſon in that part of the world, 


The united charms of her mind and 
form, joined to the almoſt certain proſ- 
pect of her poſſeſſing a large fortune, 
drew a crowd of admirers round her; 


but none of them were Dappy enough 


to touch the gentle heart of the amiable 
Loviſa.—As ſhe marked no preference, 
ſhe gave no offence; but few are the 
hearts in which Love is ſo firmly rooted 
as to ſubſiſt without hope; and, by de- 
grees, many of her ſighing ſlaves with- 


drew, in expectation of finding a 


kinder, though leſs perfect miſtreſs 
elſewhere. 5 


There 


27 . 
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There was, however, among her 
train, one true votary to Cupid, whom 
I ſhall call William Selby. 


Her charms, her mind, her virtue 

he explor'd, 85 

Admiring; ſoon was Admiration 
chang'd | 


To love, nor lov'd he ſooner than 


deſpair'd. 


From a friendly connection between 


their families, this youth, though ſome 
years older than Louiſa, had been bred 
in the ſtricteſt intimacy with her, and 


ſhe not being bleſſed with a brother, 


had beſtowed on him that mild fort of 
affection, compounded of tenderneſs 
and reſpect, which ſuch a relation claims, 
His attachment to her, as I bave already 
ſaid, was of a much more ardent nature; 
but the difference of their proſpects in 
life, joined to the generoſity of his diſ- 
2 which wiſhed not to debaſe, 

ut to exalt the ſovereign of his ſoul, 
made him determine to keep his paſſion 
ſecret, and in ſmiles conceal his 
anguiſh.” For, alas! William, though 
detcended from a noble family, was but 
the ſon of clergyman, who, with an 
2 25 humane 
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humane and benevolent heart, found it 
difficult to ſuppoit a large family upon 
200l. a year. 


William was originally deſigned for 
the Church ; but the uncertanty of find- 
ing even a proviſion for himſelf in that 
ſacred calling,” as he was not allied to 
any Biſhop; and his earneſt deſire of 
being uſeful to his family, for he was 
the tendereſt of fons, as well as of lovers, 
determined him to quit a collegiate life, 
before he had qbtained his degrees; and 
ſeek for fortune in a buſier ſcene. - 


By the intereſt of Louiſa's father he 
was appoigted a Writer in the India 
Company's - ſervice; and the pleaſing 
probability of obtaining wealth, and 
of diſpenſing it to thoſe he loved, would 
have filled his mind with the moſt de- 
lightful ſenſations, if the ſad idea of 
parting from Louiſa had not caſt a 

gloom on all his hopes of happineſs, and 
daarkened the bright proſpect. 


As the time of his departure approach- 
ed, his melancholy increaſed; and he 
found it would be impoſſible to tear 


himſelf from his adored Louiſa, if he 
„ were 
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were to attempt the bidding her adieu. 


He therefore reſolved to take his leave 


by letter; and left the following lines 
to be delivered to her by his favourite 
ſiſter, as ſoon as it was known that he 
had ſailed. | 


To I. U 3 0 


„ My ever dear, and, ah! too 


charming friend! think what muſt be 


the ſituation of thy William's hea: t, 
when the ſole image of delight it can 


receive, is that of giving a momentary 


pain to thine.—Yes, ſelfiſh as I am, I 
exiſt but in the hope that my Louiſa's 
gentle breaſt will heave a ſigh, and her 
bright eyes be quenched in flowing 
tears, while ſhe peruſes this laſt adieu 
of her adoring, her deſpairing lover.— 
Ah! ſtart not at the fond preſumptuous 
hraſe, Louiſa ! but remember, that 
= who writes, has never dared to utter 
it.— That Power alone, who knows his 
inmoſt thoughts, has ſeen his anguiſh; 
and to that Power he bends, in earneſt © 
prayer, to beg for bleſſings on thee, 
unmindful of himſelf, ——Thine is the 


medium of thy William's happineſs ; 


in 
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in that alone he wiſhes to bleſt.— Adieu 
— long adieu!“ 


Though Louiſa had never yet expe- 
rienced either the tranſports or the pangs 
of Love, ſhe had a heart ſuſceptible of 


the moſt melting tenderneſs; and 


William's letter produced more perma- 
nent effects upon her mind than he 
could have imagined. Sorrow was a 
new gueſt in her gentle boſom, and ſhe 
ſeemed to welcome the ſtranger with 
the ſame degree of fondneſs, that its op- 


poſite, Joys is in general received. In. 


ſhort, her chearfulneſs declined, and 
even the opening roſes on her cheek 


were ſupplanted by the lilly. Alarmed 


at her ſituation, though ignorant of its 
cauſe, her father propoſed. her ſpending 
the winter in London, where ſhe had 
not been ſince ſhe left-ſchool ; her obe- 
dience was ever the ſhadow to his 
will, except when ſhe could divine his 
thoughts, and then it was their harbin- 
ger, preventing his command. 


They ſet out together for the Capital, 


Where he placed her in the care of his 
ſiſter, the widow of Sir John Morton 2 
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u and, after ſpending a few days in Lon- 
don, took the tendereſt leave of his 
darling daughter, and returned, now 
.. © doubly a widower, to Liverpool. 
7 | The ſplendor and novelty of thoſe 1 
dg ſcenes in which Louiſa was now engag- 
* cd, produced their natural effect on a 
je © young mind; yet was not William for- | 
a © gotten in the midſt of her gaiety; and i 
je © = bright drop would often tremble in her I 
h eye, when either a ſimilarity of perſon, | 
. or any other circumſtance, recalled him | 
n. do her imagination, is 
| 18 
, Numberleſs were the conqueſts which if 
d. Louiſa made in her new circle; but 
te there was one, and only one, whoſe 
g homage ſhe accepted with pleaſure. To 
all the tender aſſiduities which ſhe had 
U been accuſtomed to receive from Wil- 
10 liam, he joined the fondeſt, warmeſt 
is ſpeech of Love; a moment's abſence: 
1 was an age to him; and he complained, 
in tender elegiac ſtrains, of being ba- 
| niſhed his Louiſa's fight, even in thoſe: 
I, hours which were neceſſarily allotted to 
18 reſt. LS 2-7 ; £8 
i he This gay and gallant commerce ſub= 


ſiſted 
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ſiſted for ſome months between Colonel 
Layton and Louiſa, though not without 
— tender, but tranſient remembrances 
of William; and might have continued 
much longer, had it not been interrupt- 
ed by Lady Morton's enquiring of her 
niece, whether the Colonel had obtained 
her father's conſent to authorize his ad- 
dreſſes. At this queſtion Louiſa ſtarted, 
as from a dream, and inſtantly recol- 
lected that her Lover had never hinted 
an idea of matrimony in any of their 
converſations. But this ſne immediately 
attributed to his delicacy, as ſuppoſing 
he wiſhed to gain her affection before 

he would preſume to aſk her hand. 


Lady Morton then informed Louiſa, 
that Lord Maynard had written to Mr. 
Hartington for permiſſion to pay his 
addreſſes to her; and added, that his 
propoſals were ſo generous, that ſhe did 
not doubt of his obtaining her brother's 
conſent, as he had declared, that if he 
Was happy enough to gain ber heart, he 
deſired no other treaſure. 


With a ad unuſual to her, 
Louiſa ende That was not to be diſ- 
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poſed of to the higheſt bidder, and 
therefore never ſhould be his. 

In the midſt of this not agreeable en- 
gretien, ſhe received a letter from her 
father, repeating what Lady Morton 
had already told her in relation to Lord 
Maynard, and ſeconding the informa- 
tion with his moſt earneſt and tender 
intreaties to receive his Lordſhip fa- 
vourably, provided ſhe had no prepoſ- 
ſeſſion againſt him, or in favour of ano- 
ther. Heſlightly mentioned his having 
been, for ſome time, in a declining 
ſtate of health, and that on that ac- 
count, and many others, he wiſhed to 
ſee his daughter ſo amply and honourg- 
bly provided for as ſhe would be upon 
{uch an alliance. 5 | 


Concern for her father's ill ſtate of 
health triumphed over every other con- 
ſideration in Louiſa's mind, and ſhe 
would have ſet out inſtantly to pay her 
duty to him, if ſhe had not been pre- 
vented: by Lady Morton ſhewing her a 
letter which ſhe had received at the 
ſame time, wherein he ſaid, if he did 
not find himſelf better, he ſhould go to 
London in a few days in order to have 
"MOL. I. G a con- 
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a conſultation of phyſicians. This 
immediately put a ſtop to her journey, 
as ſhe reaſonably ſuppoſed her going to 
him might at leaſt delay, if not entirely 


prevent, his coming. 


Afflicted and diſturbed with the vari- 
aus conflicts in her mind, a friendly 
ſhower of tears came to her aid, and 
ſhe fat leaning on her arm and gazing 
on her father's letter, when Colonel 
Layton entered the room unperceived 
by her. Perhaps ſhe never looked more 
lovely than at that moment „ —for, as 
Doctor Young ſays of women, 


Heaven is pleas d to make diſtreſs 
decome them, 
*& And dreſſes them moſt amiably in 
* wan.” 


But the Colonel's attention was more 
engaged by the cauſe, than the effect ; 
and he ſnatched up her father's letter, 
pretending that he ſuppoſed it catne 


from fome favoured Lover, whoſe ſuf- 


ferings ſhe might be then lamenting. 
Though ſhe made every poſſible effort 
to recover the paper, he had fully ſatis- 
fied his curioſity before ſhe could By 
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vail on him to reſtore it; and the mo- 
ment he had done ſo, he threw himſelf 


at her feet in an agony of deſpair, de- 


claring, that if ſhe liſtened to Lord 
Maynard's addreſſes he would deſtroy 
himſelf; for that his life and happineſs 
were bound up in her alone, and they 
ſhould both periſh before her. In order 
to calm his tranſports, ſhe aſſured him, 
that if he could obtain her father's con- 
ſent, ſhe would moſt willingly ſacrifice 
the offered advantages of rank and for- 
tune; and, bluſhing through her tears, 
confeſſed, that her hopes of happineſs 
as much depended upon that event as 
his; and that ſhe would go ſo far as to 
join her intreaties with his, and doubted 
not they would ſucceed with the tens 
dereſt and moſt indulgent of parents, 


Such a conceſſion was certainly ſuffi- 


_ cient to abate the apprehenſion of the 


moſt ardent Lover ; but Colonel Layton 
did not ſeem to receive the ſmalleſt de= 
gree of ſatisfaction from it, but, on the 
contrary, declined makirſg any appli- 
cation to Mr. Hartington, and took 
every poſlible pairis to convince Louiſa, 
that her father would not only refuſe his 
conſent to a match ſo inferior to that 

3 already 
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already propoſed, but probably forbid 
her ever ſeeing him, and enforce her 
obedience by ſending for her immedi- 
ately. 


„He that can pleaſe is certain to 


per ſuade; 


and Louiſa, for the firſt time in her life, 
forgot her father's long-accuſtomed 
kindneſs, and joined with her Lover in 


a ſcheme to impoſe upon—herſelf. At 


his requeſt ſhe conſented to conceal 
their mutual paſſion, and, for a time, 
T6 receive Lord Maynard's viſits, with a 
view of diſcovering ſome defect in his 
perſon manners that might be deem- 
ed a ſufficient objection to her liking 
him. Ah, poor Louiſa! what an artful 


' web art thou now weaving to entangle 


thy fair ſelf! | 


In conſequence of this concerted 
plan, Louiſa expreſſed her obedience to 
her father's commands, with only this 
reſerve, that ſhe requeſted an aſſurance 
from him, that if Lord Maynard was 
not agreeable to her, he would never 
_ exert his authority to compel her to 

marry him, 


Her 
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Her fond, her tender father moſt 
readily complied with her requeſt ; but, 
at the ſame time, informed her of the 
expediency of accepting Lord May- 
nard's propoſal, as he found that both 
his health and fortune were in a declin- 
ing ſtate. 


The firſt of theſe ſhe ſincerely la- 
mented, but the other was below her 
conſideration ; for, © what is fortune to 
„the wiſh of love?“ 


She communicated her father's letter 


to the Colonel, and continued to receive 
Lord Maynard's viſits with a coldneſs 
which ſeemed only reſtrained by good- 
breeding from expreſſing diſguſt. Ena- 
moured as his Lordſhip was, he eaſily 
perceived the little likelihood there was 


of gaining Louiſa's affections, without 


which her charms were valueleſs to him; 
and he was on the point of retiring from 


an hopeleſs purſuit, when the news of 
Mr. Hartington's bankruptcy and death 


were brought to his afflicted daughter. 


This double ſhock was ſufficient to 
ſubdue a firmer frame of mind and 


body than poor Louiſa boaſted; and 
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ſhe would probably have ſunk under it 
to everlaſting peace and reſt, if the 
fond idea of being neceſſary to Colonel 
Lay ton's happineſs had not recalled her 
love of life, and made her conſider its 
preſervation as a proof of her affection 
to him. | 


Many weeks elapſed before ſhe was 
able to receive even this lover's viſits ; 
but his letters daily found their way to 
the inmoſt receſſes of her heart, which, 
ſoftened by her preſent ſorrows, was 
rendered ſtill more ſuſceptible of love; 
and ſhe determined; as foon as her 
health would permit her, to ſee Lord 
Maynard, and put a final end to his 
hopes, by avowing her attachment to 
the Colonel. 


Generous as this reſolution appears, 
it was by no means approved by the 
23 in whoſe favour it was taken; 
ie therefore uſed every art to prevent 
its being carried into execution: but 
though he could not prevail on Louiſa 
ſtill to trifle with Lord Maynard's paſ- 
ſion, by continuing to receive his ad- 
dreſſes, he had the confidence to tell her, 
that it was now as neceſſary on his own 
account, as it had formerly been on 
| - mers, 
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her's, to keep their attachment ſecret ; 
for that his friends would certainly op- 
poſe his marriage with the daughter of 
a bankrupt. | 


The cruelty of this expreſſion was 
ſutficient to have raiſed the ſtrongeſt re- 
ſentment in a mind leſs fubdued by 
paſſion than Louiſa's; but the was be- 
come ſo totally a flave, that ſhe felt not 
the ſeverity of her tyrant, and only 
lamented the loſs of fortune, as it might 
have ſerved to reconcile a mercenary 
world to her Jover's choice. She how- 
ever preſiſted in her reſolution of diſ- 
miſting Lord Maynard, who had purſu- 
ed his addreſſes with more ardour ſince 
the death of her father, than at firſt. 
She was not inſenſible to the generoſity 
of his conduct; but a heart fo devoted 
as her's, could make no adequate re- 
turn to his diſintereſted affection. 


When he received her final determi- 
nation againſt him, he ventured to tell 
her, that he lamented his want of power 
to obtain her heart, almoſt as much for 
her ſake as his own; and ſeemed to hint 
as if he feared ſhe had diſpoſed of it to 
an unworthy object. Louiſa conſidered 
| G 4 this 
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this inuendo as the malice of a diſap- 
pointed lover, and triumphed ſecretly 
at having had an opportunity of mak- 
ing ſuch a ſacrifice to her dear Colonel. 


In about three weeks after Lord 
Maynard had deſiſted from viſiting 
Louiſa, a letter was brought her from an 
anonymous writer, which informed her, 
that there were three thouſand pounds 
lodged in the four per cent. funds for her 
fole uſe, deſiring that ſhe would go im- 
mediately and ſign the books to aſcer- 
tain her property; and requeſting her 
to conſider this ſum not as a gift, but as 
the payment of a debt legally due to 
her deceaſed father, whoſe affairs were 
then ſettled, and all his creditors. fully 
paid. 55 | 


After much doubt upon this ſubject, 
ſhe became convinced, in her own mind, 
that this bounty muſt have proceeded 

from Lord Maynard; and neither Lady 
Morton, nor the Colonel, could prevail 
on her to avail herſelf of his generoſity, 
from whom, [the was conſcious, ſhe had 
not deſerved it. - Her delaying to ac- 
cept this preſent, occaſioned her to re- 


ce ive a ſecond letter, aſſuring her, that 
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if ſhe did not take the neceſſary ſteps 
to {ecure her property, it would fink in- 
to the general fund; for that the perſon 
who had placed it there would never 
receive principal or intereſt from it, up 
on any conditions whatſoever. 


In conlequence of this letter, and the 
repeated importunities of her Lover, 
ſhe conſented at laſt to receive this pre- 
ſent, for ſuch ſhe ſtill conſidered it; 
and a day was fixed for her going into 
the City: the Colonel was to accom- 
pany her, as Lady Morton was totally 
ignorant of all the forms of buſineſs, 
and her equi page could contain but two 
perſons, as it was only a chariot. Dur- 
ing their little journey from Berkeley- 
Square into the City, the Colonel uſed 
every argument to perſuade Louiſa into 
a private marriage, and went ſo far as 
to ſay, that if ſhe neglected the preſent 
opportunity they never ſhould be united, 
for that her refuſal could only proceed. 
from want of true regard and confi- 
dence in him. How artful is this bait ! 
and how ſecure muſt. that lover be of 
his miſtreſs's affection, when he pre- 
tends to doubt it, by demanding proofs 
of it! The little rhetoric which Louiſa's 

ä delicacy 
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&licacy ſuggeſted againſt his requeſt, 
fuch as the not having a female friend 
with her, the ingratitude towards her 
aunt in not entruſting her with the de- 
ſign, &o. &c. was quiekly overcome 
by his more ſubtle fophiftry, Was he 
not. her huſband, lover, friend ? In 
whom ſhould ſhe confide but him, and 
him alone? 


If my reader has ever been in love, 
he or ſhe will eaſily believe that Louiſa 
did not long continue obqurate ; for ſure 
there is no taſk ſo hard as to deny the 
ſuit of one we love. 


The chariot fet them down at the four 
per cent. office, and was ordered by the 
Colonel to drive to St. Paul's, and wait 
their 3 The moment that Louiſa 
had figned the books and received half- 
a-year's intereft, the Colonel conveyed 
her in a, hackney-coach to a houſe in 
Ludgate- Street, where there was a per- 
ſon prepared, in the habit of a Clergy- 
man, to hurry over the awful ceremony 
of marriage, and to precipitate the un- 
ſuſpecting fair-one into a ſeries of diftreſs 


Triumphant 
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Triumphant in the fuccefs of his 
ſcheme, the Colonel's tranſports were 
without bounds; and the innocent 
Louiſa rejoiced in the fond hope of 
having made her huſband ſupremely 
happy. A few fhort months paſſed 
away in all the delights of mutual and 
concealed affection. From the termina- 
tion of that æra his viſits were lefs fre- 
quent; and even when his appearance 
gladdened her fond heart, his looks were 
tome times gloomy, and his conver- 
ſation conftrained and abſent. Lovers 
have lynxes eyes, and are ever prone 
to pry too eloſely into the fecret that 
reveals their miſery. The wretched 
Louifa quickly perceived the fatal 
change, but had not reſolution to de- 
mand the cauſe. At length, unaſked, 
the Colonel told her that he had loſt a 
confiderable ſum at play, and that 
his incapacity to diſcharge the debt, 
without laying himſelf under obligati- 
ons to his friends, was the fole ſource of 
his chagrin. At this account, joy 
brightened every feature of Louiſa's 
face, and filled her generous heart ; ſhe 
would have flown that very moment to- 
collect her little treaſure and lay it at his 
feet, had he not prevented her, by 
5 | obſerving 
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obſerving that her aunt would be alarm- 
ed at her going out without acquainting 
her; but that in a few days ſhe might 
find an opportunity of going to the 
Bank without Lady Morton's know- 
ledge, and ſelling out her ſtock. To 
this ſhe readily conſented, and perhaps 
at that inſtant felt more gratitude to the 
donor of this ſum than ſhe had ever 
done before. | 


Delighted with the power of oblig- 
ing her beloved huſband, ſhe hoped to 
increaſe his happineſs, by tenderly in- 
forming him, that her ſituation would 
render it impoſſible to conceal their 
marriage much longer; and as Lady 
Morton was going to ſpend the latter 
part of the ſummer at Briſtol, and 
would expect her to accompany her, 
ſhe thought it neceſſary to.let her aunt 
into the ſecret, as ſhe might then re- 
main in her houſe, during her abſence, 
and lie-in there as privately as poſlible. 


To this propoſal the Colonel object- 
ed moſt vehemently, and declared that 
his ruin muſt be the conſequence of re- 
vealing their marriage to Lady Morton, 
or any other perſon breathing; 2 if 

| e 
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ſhe truly loved him, ſhe would not 
ſcruple to ſacrifice her reputation for a 
time, when ſhe was ſelf-ſatisfied with 
her own. conduct, and certain that it 
muſt be juſtified to the world at a pro- 
per ſeaſon, when he could avow his at- 
tachment with ſafety , and honour to 
himſelf and her. Unſupported by any 
viſible cauſe but his will, theſe. futile 
arguments had their wiſhed effect, and 
Louiſa, even unreluctantly, ſubſcribed 
to the covenant ſhe had made in mar- 
riage. 


In UF to obviate Lady Morton's 
fuſpicions on account of her niece's re- 
For to accompany her to Briſtol, a 
letter was to be written to Louiſa, as 
from Mrs. Selby, whoſe known inti- 
macy would countenance the fraud, in- 
viting her to ſpend ſome months at hex 
houſe, and acquainting her that many 
of her father's effects were come to light, 
which ſhe might eaſily recover if ihe 
were upon the (pot. | 


When the day appointed for Louiſe 
departure. arrived, Lady Morton was 
more ſurpriſed than affected at her niece's 
immoderate ſorrow; indeed ſhe knew 

| not 
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not the fource of her tears, nor could 
even the poor mourner herſelf account 
for the uncommon weight of grief 
which hung upon her heart. She was a 
thouſand times tempted to break her 
promiſe to the Colonel, and reveal her 
fituation in confidence to her aunt ; but 
her obedience was implicit, and triumph- 
ed over her reaſon. She therefore kept 
the painful ſecret, and, torn by a variety 
of conflicting paſſions, threw Bereit 
alone into the chaiſe. 


At the end of the firſt ſtage ſhe was 
met by Colonel Layton, who dried her 
tears, and ſoothed her anxious mind 
with all the apparent tenderneſs of 

love. | 

The next day they ſet out for Louiſa's 
deſtined habitation,” which was a lonely 
cottage, about five-and-twenty miles 
from London, in the County of Eſſex. 
There were two ſervants ready to re- 
ceive them there, a man and a maid. 
The houſe, though ſmall, was neatly 
furniſhed, and Louiſa confidered i it as a 
temple ſacred to ſecret love; but did 
not know ſhe was deſigned a victim for 
its altar. A week paſted away in all the 
| elegant 
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elegant pleaſure of retirement, with the 

ſole object of her love, before the Colo- 
net raifed the fad idea of parting from 
her ; and though he promiſed his ab- 
ſence ſhould be fhort, and his ſtay per- 
manent after his return, fhe rather 
ſubmitted than acquieſced in his depar- 
ture.—Forebodings are natural to the 
mind, though philoſophy has never yet 
been able to account for them. 


When left alone, ſne yielded to all 
the melancholy impreſſions that had 
aſſailed her when ſhe quitted Lady Mor- 
ton, and ſpent the greateſt part of the 
night in ſighs and tears. Solely occupied 
by her tenderneſs at the time of the 
Colonel's leaving her, ſhe had forgotten 
to mention her having but a very few 
guineas in her purſe, which the neceſ- 
ſary, though ſmall demands of her fa- 
mily, quickly exhauſted. She therefore 
wrote to her hufband:to requeſt he would 
bring her an immediate ſupply, and re- 
Joiced at this opportunity of preſſing 
his return without ſeeming impatient of 
his abſence. | 


Before ſhe left London, ſhe had fold: 


out 1000]. to diſcharge the ColonePs 
debts 
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debts of honour ; but there ſtill remain- 
ed 2000l. more, which his rapacious 
cruelty deſigned to rob her of. In con- 
ſequence of his deteſtable intention, he 
wrote her word, that he had again been 
unfortunate at play, which had prevent- 
ed his going to her, as he could not 
leave London till he had acquitted him- 
ſelf of ſuch honourable obligations; and 
aſſured her, if he was once more ſet 
free, he would never again involve him- 
ſelf; for that he had been extremely 
miſerable in being obliged to continue 
ſo long abſent from his dear Louiſa. 
He alſo incloſed her a letter of attor- 
ney. that might authorize him to recelve 
her money, if ſhe choſe that he ſhould 
extricate himſelf from his preſent diffi- 
culties, and fly to her and happineſs. 


There can be no doubt of Louiſa's 
readineſs to purchaſe the ſupreme feli- 
City of her life, her huſband's company, 
with a few © raſcal counters.” 


She haſtened to execute the letter 
of attorney, which her ſervants wit- 
neſſed, and returned it with the moſt 
— letter by the immediate 
polt. 


The 
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The moral certainty which ſhe now 
poſſeſſed of the Colonel's ſpeedy return, 
cheered her weak ſpirits, and recalled 
her natural vivacity ; and though ſhe 
counted the hours, it was as a traveller 
does the miles, rejoicing that ſo many 
were paſſed. For a fortnight her ex- 

lations were kept awake, and when 
the night cloſed in diſappointment, ihe 
looked forward, with hope, to the 
dawn, Every paſling ſound caught her 
ear, and cauſed a momentary glow up- 
on her lovely cheek. The delicacy of 
her frame, joined to her weak ſituation, 
ſoon rendered her unable to ſupport this 
worſt of racks; and ſhe imperceptibly 
ſunk into that heart-felt ſickneſs which 
ariſes from hope deferred, Every poſt 
carried letters from her to the beloved 
of her ſoul; but, alas! they returned 
without an anſwer. His ſafety now 
became the object of her fears, and ſhe 
imagined that ſickneſs, or death only, 
could have prevented his writing or 
coming to her. Poſſeſſed of this ap- 
prehenſion, ſne reſolved on ſetting out 
to London, though ſhe knew not where 
to beſtow herſelf in her preſent conditi- 
on, which was now apparent ; nor had 
ſhe any money to ſubſiſt on, ſhould _ 
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be ſo unfortunate as not to find her huſ- 
band : yet all theſe conſiderations va- 
niſhed before the idea of his danger; 
and ſhe was on the point of ſetting out, 
when ſhe received the following letter : 


„ Dear Lovisa, 5 

« The neceſſity of my affairs com- 
pels me to leave England for a few 
years perhaps for ever. — Start not 
at this thought, my lovely girl, but 
ſtrive to make the beſt of what your 
tenderneſs may conſider as a misfortune. 
Your character is uninjured by me 
would I could fay as much of your 
fortune! but that—l bluſhing own—1 
have deſtroyed. The wiſeſt way that 
remains for you to repair this evil, is 
to return to your friends at Liverpool 
as ſoon as a certain event is over, and 
for ever to conceal from the world the 
ideal connection between us.—Pardon 
me, Louiſa, for deceiving you. 


] incloſe you bills for two hundred 
pounds, which is all the remnant that 
my curſed love of play has left of your 
fortune, or my own. But you have 

ſtill a treaſure which time only can rob 
you of -I mean your beauty, which, n 
| we 
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well managed, may make you full 
- amends for the loſs you have ſuſtain- 
ed by the attachment of 


GEORGE LAYTON.” | 


I: would be doing injury to the feel- 
ings of humanity to attempt deſcribing 
thole of the unfortunate Louiſa, upon 
the peruſal of this letter. Nor fighs 
nor tears came to the fazr-one's aid, but 
pangs unutterable. She tell in labour 
immediately, and was delivered of a 
dead child on the ſucceeding day. A 
fever followed, and ſhe lay for ſeveral 
weeks in a ſtate either of inſenſibility or 
delirium. During her illneſs the man ſer- 
vant, which Colonel Layton had pro- 
vided for her, imagining it impoſſible 
that ſhe ſhould recover, reſalved to be 
her executor, and decamped in the night 
with her bills, watch, and every valua- 
ble moveable that he could find means 
to carry off with him.—But death, as 
well as ſleep, too often flies the wretch- 
ed; at leaſt, he comes not at their call, 
nor mends his {loweſt pace for plaints 
or cries.“ | 


With only the aſſiſtance of an humane 
country 
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country Apothecary, Louiſa was again 
reſtored to life, if we may call exiſtence 
marked by miſery, by hat name. 


This worthy and benevolent ſuc- 
cedaneum to the Faculty quickly per- 
ceived that his fair patient was unhap- 
Py : and as ſoon as ſhe was able to be 
removed from the ſcene of all her woes, 
generouſly offered her an aſylum in his 
houſe, till ſhe could eftabliſh her health, 
and bring about a reconciliation with 
her friends, whom he ſuppoſed to be 
acquainted with her ſituation. 


Louiſa's delicacy neceſſarily prevented 
her accepting his family offer; for the 
Doctor, as they called him, was un- 
married, and looked upon as a man of 
gallantry by his neighbours. Though 
hurt at her refuſal, he generouſly dif- 
charged all the little debts which her 
illneſs had occaſioned, and continued to 
viſit her with the honeſt warmth of an 
old friend. 


With the power of thinking, Louiſa's 
miſery returned, and her thoughts were 
at times as much diſtracted as when ſhe 
had been actually deprived of her = 

on. 
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ſon. The ſole ſource that remained to 
furniſh her even with a glimpſe of hope, 
was, that of trying to awaken Lady 
Morton's tenderneſs, by a full confeſ- 
ſion of her own weakneſs, and Colonel 
Layton's villainy. 


The tale was long and intereſting to 
tie unhappy writer, and ſome weeks were 
ſpent in recapitulating and reſuffering 
the agonies of mind and body which 
ſhe had endured. At length this taſk 
was finiſhed, and ſhe waited in anxious 
ſuſpence, with regard to her future 
exiſtence, which muſt neceſſarily depend 
on Lady Morton's anſwer. 


During this painful interval, her 
friend, the Apothecary, came to viſit 
her; and in order to amuſe her, brought 
with him the laſt month's magazine, in 
which he obſerved there was a gentle 
man married, of the name of Layton, 
who might probably be a relation of 


: her's. 


She ſnatched the book with. eager- 
neſs, and caſting her eye upon the pa- 
ragraph, ſhe read theſe words : © Such 
a day was married at St. George's 

church, 
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church, Hanover Square, Colonel 
George Layton, to Lady Morton, re- 
liet of Sir Thomas Morton, Baronet : 
as ſoon as the ceremony was over, the 
new-married couple ſet out for France.” 


Louiſa's eyes had not ſpeculation 
enough in them to finiſh the paragraph; 
the book dropt from her ſlack hand, 
and ſhe fell ſenſeleſs on the floor. 


Behold her now deprived of the laſt 
glimmeriiig ray that was to guide her 
trembling ſteps through the intricate 
and thorny paths of life! Robbed of 
her fame, her fortune, and her friends 
—whither, ah! whither could ſhe ſeek 
for aid ! From Him alone who knew 
her uptight heart, and ſaw her bitter 
anguiſh. To Him the mourner bent 
the ſuppliant knee ; not to implore his 
vengeance, but to beg for leave to lay 
the burden down of wretched life, 
which was become too heavy to endure. 


A gentle decay, which ſhe impercep- 
tibly fell into, ſeemed to forward her 
moſt earneſt wiſh; and had ſhe beer 
| mv of any means for her ſupport, 
he would have funk ſilently into the land 


of 
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of oblivion, unpitied and unknown, 
But her landlord now demanded rent, 
and her ſervant wages, which ſhe was 
incapable of paying, but by diſpoſin 
of her ſmall effects in furniture — 
cloaths, which, when ſold, amounted 
to as much as would diſcharge her debts 
to every one but the friendly Apothe- 
cary, who refuſed to receive any part 
either of his diſburſements or his bill. 


Forlorn, diſtreſſed, and ſinking to the 
grave, ſhe bent her melancholy courſe 
to Liverpool, in hopes of finding ſnel- 
ter, for her few remaining days, be- 
neath the hoſpitable roof of Mr. Selby. 
As ſhe meaſured back the tedious miles 
which led to that loved ſcene of inno- 
cence and peace, could ſhe avoid re- 
flecting on the change which two ſhort 
youn had made? Her tears flowed faſt; 

ut filent ; and the paſſetigers who tra- 

velled in the coach with her, though 
not poſſeſſed of the moſt delicate ſenſi- 
bility, were fo much affected with her 
grief, that for their ſakes ſhe endeavour- 
ed to reſtrain it. For the unhappy 
 Lovifa wiſhed not for ſharers in her woe, 
Nor would have pained another Heart, 

even to eaſe her own. She even la- 
mented 
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mented her having written to Lady 
Morton, as ſhe feared, if ſhe ever re- 
ceived her letter, it might make her 
unhappy, and be the cauſe of diſſention 
between her and her huſband. | 


On her arrival at Liverpool ſhe en- 
quired for Mr. Selby, and was informed 
he had been dead almoſt a year, and 
that his wife and daughters kept a 
boarding-ſchool at Preſton. This was 
a new and a ſevere diſtreſs ; for how 
could the generous Louiſa think of be- 
coming an expence to thoſe who were 
unable to ſupport themſelves. And yet 
it was her ſole reſource; for though ſhe 
had a number of intimate acquaintance 
in Liverpool, who, in the ſunſhine of 
her proſperity, aſſumed the name of 
friends, ſne knew of none that would 
ſupport that character towards her in 
her preſent hapleſs ſtate. She therefore 
kept herſelf concealed that evening, 
and ſet out early the next morning 
for Preſton, where ſhe was received with 
ſuch real tranſports of joy, as could on- 
ly be abated by the appearance of her 
delicate and declining ſtate of healti. 
By the good Mrs. Selby ſhe was wel- 
comed as a daughter, and by her daugh- 

| ters 
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ters as a Jong abſent and beloved ſiſter. 
They talked in raptures of the joy that 
William would receive from knowing 


| ſhe was with them, and gently reproach- 


ed her for not having enabled them to 


ſatisfy his earneſt and conſtant enqui- 


ries about her. She anſwered only by 
her tears; but they were tears of ten- 


derneſs, not ſorrow : ſhe rejoiced in the 


roſpe& of William's ſucceſs, and in 
finding the fituation of his family, 
though not deſirable, yet far from wretch- 
ed. Louiſa found every thing in this 
retirement that could give eaſe to her 
afflicted heart: ſhe acquainted Mrs. 
Selby with her whole ſtory ; and that 
good and pious friend poured in the 
balm of comfort to her wounded mind, 
by convincing her how much more 


wretched ſhe muſt have been, had ſhe 


known aught of guilt ; and uſed to ſay, 
ſhe pitied Colonel Layton even more 
than Louiſa. 


As ſoon as it was known that Mr. 
Hartington's daughter was at Preſton, 


many perſons came from Liverpool to 


wait on her; and ſome of the principal 
merchants there, not only offered her 
every ſervice in their power, but brought 

VOL. i. 2 her 
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her different ſums, which, they ſaid, 
were balances of accounts due to her 
father after his affairs were ſettled. 
Theſe little ſums, in all amounting to 
about 5ool. gave infinite pleaſure to 
Louiſa, as it prevented her from being 
a burthen on the amiable family ſhe 
was ſettled with. Wrapped in the arms 


of friendſhip, ſome years paſſed gently 


on ; Peace feemed once more to re-at- 
ſume its favourite manſion in Louiſa's 
boſom ; and her returning health ſpread 
joy around her. 


The faithful William ſtill pteſerved 
his paſſion inviolate for her; and from 
the moment he knew where ſhe was, 
wrote to her conſtantly. His ſucceſs, 
in e of fortune, was proportioned 
to hi 

been ſix years in India, he was able to 


ſupport his mother and ſiſters in inde- 
pendent affluence; but he declared he 


would never return to England till he 
had made a fortune worthy of Louiſa's 
acceptance. 


Zis generous conſtancy pained Loui- 
ſa's heart; for well ſhe knew there were 
inſuperable bars between them, as ſhe 
muſt 


s merits ; and by the time he had 


he 


y_— 


. 


be 
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muſt ever conſider herſelf as Colonel 
Layton's wife, though he had caſt her 
off to want and infamy. 


During this interval, the public pa- 
pers gave an account of Lady Morton's 
dying in a Convent in France, and that 
her huſband was at that time a volun- 
teer in the Empreſs of Ruflia's army. In 
a few weeks after, a pacquet was ſent 
to Louiſa by Sir Thomas Morton's 


nephew, who was heir to her aunt's 


jointure: this pacquet had been in- 
cloſed to him by the Abbeſs of the Con- 
vent where Lady Morton died with an 
earneſt requeſt to have it delivered as 
directed. Jt contained a letter-written 


by Lady Morton when dying, lament- 
ing the involuntary wrongs which ſhe 


had been guilty of towards her unhap- 
py niece; and hoping that her ſuffer- 
ings here would atone for them, as ſhe 
had been the moſt miſerable being upon 
earth from the moment ſhe had received 
her letter, which had been forwarded to 
her at Paris; in conſequence of which 
ſhe had taxed the Colonel with his 
crime, which he denied not, but ſmil- 
ing, ſtiled it un ruſe de guerre: and on 
her expreſſing the horror ſhe felt at his 

H 2 conduct, 
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conduct, he had behaved moſt inhu- 
manely to her, and at Jaſt conveyed her 
into Brittany, and confined her in a 
Convent there, from whence ſhe could 
only hope to be releaſed by death, 
whoſe approaches ſhe received with joy. 
She again implored her forgiveneſs, and 
with her dying breath bequeathed her 

bleſſing to her, which was all ſhe then 
had left to beſtow. | 


This letter recalled all Louiſa's ten- 
derneſs for her unhappy aunt, and af- 
flicted her ſincerely ; ſhe had, however, 
the conſolation to hope, that her ſuffer- 
ings had amply atoned for her impru- 
dence, and that they were now at an 
end; and ſhe could not help rejoicing 
even in her own paſt misfortunes, ſince 
they had freed her from the ſociety of 


ſuch a monſter as Colonel Lay ton. 


The year following there was an ac- 


count of an engagement between the 


Turks and the Ruſſians, and Colonel 


Layton was mentioned among the ſlain. 


It was impoſſible that Louiſa ſhould 
lament his death ; yet ſhe felt a true 


his 
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his accoun: prepared as ſhe feared 
he might hay be-n:—ſhe: had never 
ceaſed to pray for is converſion ; and 
had ſhe been a Catholic, ſhe would 
have expended her little remnant of 
fortune in maſſes for his ſoul. 


As ſoon as Mrs. Selby knew of Co- 
lonel Layton's death, ſhe requeſted 
Louiſa's leave to acquaint William with 
her ſtory, which had been hitherto kept 
a ſecret from him and his ſiſters. To 
this ſhe readily conſented; and the 
youngeſt Miſs Selby, from whom I had 
this ſtory, was appointed ſecretary upon 
the occaſion. It is eaſy to imagine how 
William muſt be affected, on reading 
the intereſting narrative of his Louiſa's 
ſufferings :—indignation, pity, and ten- 
derneſs, became auxiliaries to his fond- 
neſs,. and he reſolved to return to Eng- 
land to ſoothe the ſorrows of the lovely 
mourner, and devote his life to her 
happineſs, as ſoon as he could ſettle 
his affairs in India. His generous plan 
was ſoon put into execution ; and he 
returned to his country, family, and 
miſtreſs, in perfect health and happi- 


nels. 
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The days of Louiſa's mourning ſeemed 
now to be expired, and an eme 
joy was diffuſed over the countenance 
of every Selby. William was all their 
fondneſs could have wiſhed ; and Loui- 

ſa joined in acknowledging the united 
graces of his mind and perſon : yet ſtill 
that dear delirium, which ſhe had once 
experienced for the worſt of men, was 
unfelt for the worthieſt ! Gratitude, eſ- 
teem, and friendſhip, were all ſhe 
could beſtow, and ſhe in vain lamented 
her incapacity of giving more. Strange 
caprice of the human heart! whoſe mo- 
tions nought can regulate, while, like 
a meteor, it ſhoots along, too oft por- 
tending ruin. 


Every poſſible enquiry was now made 
to aſcertain the death of Colonel Lay- 
ton; but no other account had ever 
been received by any of his friends, 
than that which the public papers had 

iven of his being killed in battle. 
This was ſully ſufficient to ſatisfy Wil- 
liam and his family; and if Louiſa 
ſeemed to expreſs a doubt upon the ſub- 
je, they charged it to unkindneſs and 
want of affe ction for them all. 


it 
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It was imnoffble long to withſtand 
their united importuntties ; and Louiſa 


at length crowned all their wiſhes, by 


beſtowing her hand on the deſerving 
and faithful Selby. Eaſe and affluence 
were now her conſtant attendants : 


% Chearfulneſs danced all day before 
” der 

* And, at night, ſoft ſlumbers waited 
on her downy pillow.” 


The lover, huſband, friend, were all 
united in the generous Selby ; and it 
felicity was ever the lot of mortals, this 


happy family enjoyed it. Louiſa's now 


apparent ſituation ſeemed to promiſe an 
addition to their happineſs, if it could 
admit increaſe; and they all ſet out to 
a houſe Mr. Selby had taken in London, 
on account of I. ouiſa's approaching ac- 


couchement. 


I ſhould long ſince have mentioned, 
that Louiſa had diſcharged the pecu- 
niary part of her obligations to her 
friendly Apothecary in Eſſex. On her 


marriage, Mr. Selby had preſented 


him with a bill for an hundred pounds, 
and now wrote to deſire him to come 
H 4 to 
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to London to attend his wife upon a ſi- 
milar occaſion to that in which ſhe had 
formerly experienced his {kill and ten- 
derneſs, though he now hoped in a much 
happier ſituation. The good man 
obeyed the ſummons, and Loutſa was 
ſafely delivered of a lovely boy. 


She had lain-in about ten days, with 
every proſperous omen of recovery, her 
fond, her tender huſband fitting by her 
bed- ſide, when a man with haggard and 
pale looks, wild ſtaring eyes, and eve- 
ry dreadful mark of madneſs, ruſhed 
into her chamber, and with-a hollow 
voice cried out, She is my wife, and 
„ will die beſide her! The more than 
terrified Louiſa could only ſay, It is, 
« it is my huſband”—and ſunk upon 
her pillow. What now were Selby's feel- 
ings! The ſtranger's madneſs ſeemed 
contagious—he flung himſelf between 
his dear Louiſa and the frantic wretch, 
who ſtruggled to embrace her; they 
fell together ; and in their fall, a piſtol, 
which the Colonel had concealed, went 
off, and wounded Selby in the fide. 
They leaped upon their feet—and Sel 
by then ſnatched a ſword which hung 


within his reach, and buried it in the 
| others 
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other's boſom. By this time the family 
were alarmed, and ruſhed together into 
the chamber to behold a ſcene of com- 
plicated horror. She only was inſenſi- 
ble to all tie miſeries around her, nor 
could they call her back to reaſon, 
though ſh2 returned to life in ſtrong con- 
vulſions, and expired, in a few hours, a 
_ hapleſs victim to her only error, the 
having ventured to confide too far in 
him who had fo cruelly betrayed her. 


When they attempted to draw the 
ſword from Colonel Layton's wound, 
his life- blood ſeemed to follow it ; he 
therefore begged that they would let it 
reſt till he had made the ſole atonement 
then in his power. He recapitulated all 
his crimes, and ſaid, that from the mo- 
ment in which he abandoned Louiſa, he 
had carried a burning hell within his 
boſom ; that he had ſought for death to 
free him from his torments, but that, 
though left for dead upon the field of 
battle, he had recovered in his own 
diſpite; that, upon hearing of Lady 
Morton's death, he had determined to 


ſeek out Louiſa, and make her all the 


reparation in his power, but was then 
taken priſoner by the Turks, and only 
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ſet at liberty within that year; that, 
on his return to England, finding his 
Louiſa married to Mr. Selby, he had 
grown quite frantic, and reſolved to ex- 
piate his offences by dying before her ; 
and for that purpoſe came prepared 
with a piſtol. He acquitted Mr. Selby 
of his death, and, imploring mercy, 
pulled forth the weapon from his breaſt, 
and died. | | 

The wound which Mr. Selby had re- 
ceived from the piſtol was not dange- 
rous; but his dear wife's death had ſeal- 
ed his doom. The complicated ago- 
nies of his mind threw him into a fever, 
from which he wiſhed not to recover. 
He expired in a few days, and his laſt 
high breathed forth Louiſa's name. 


THE 
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A genuine Narrative of an authentic Story, 
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JV years ago there lived in the 


city of Norwich, a rich merchant, 
ofa reſpectable family of the name. of 


3 At about the age of thirty he 


wedded a young lady with a good for- 
tune, perfectly ſuited to his inclinations, 
ſituation, and other circumſtances of life. 


Happy in each other, they had nothing 
| to 
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to wiſh for, or regret the want of, but 
an inheritor to their ample pofleſſions, 


This bleſſing was, however, with- 
held from them for the firſt eight or 
nine years of their marriage, when, to 
their mutual ſatisfaction, Mrs. Rawdon at 
length preſented her joy ful uſband with 
aſon. This long hoped-for gift of heaven 
became now the ſole object of their joint 
care and attention ; the ſummer's day 
ſeemed ſhort while ſpent in gazing on 

the welcome gueſt; and the winter's. 
nights were paſſed in contemplating the 
placidneſs of his countenance and har- 
mony of his features, while he ſlept. 


But the ſerenity of mind which they 


had before enjoyed, was now perpetu- 
ally diſturbed by their apprehenſions 
about his health; and that domeſtic 
concord, in which they had been exem- 
plary to all their acquaintance, became 
ſoon interrupted by a difference of opi- 
nion with regard to the mode of educa- 
tion which they ſhould in future adopt 
for their darling charge, and the var ous 
ſchemes ' they planned for their dear 


William's eſtabliſhment in life. 


In 


= | 
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In one point, however, they hap- 
pened both to agree ; which was, never 
to thwart the inclinations of their pu- 
pil, or ſuffer him to be contradicted or 
controuled, upon any occaſion or pre- 
tence whatſoever. * For how, other- 
wiſe, were his natural diſpoſitions and 
real character to be known, and his 
education, conſequently, be adapted 
to them? If ſenſe and virtue did not 
come with years, reſtraint could but 
render him a docile fool, or an artful 
hypocrite.” Such maxims as theſe muſt 
undoubtedly be extremely hazardous, 
at leaſt; and could, even at beſt, have 
obtained him but the title of a book, 
written by the late M. Helvetius, ſtiled 
The Child of Nature, improved by Chance. 


It is reaſonable, therefore, to appre- 
hend, that ſo ſtrange a fcheme of con- 
duct muſt have been attended with fa- 
tal effects in the experiment. The 
analogy of nature 1s obſervable through- 
out all its works. The beaſts of the 
foreſt become ſavage for want of diſci- 
pline only; the lands of the deſert re- 
main waſte, becauſe uncultivated ; the 
trees of the wood run wild from neglect 
of pruning ; and man is rendered ſavage, 


waſte, and wild, without the — 
— 
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the cultivation, and the prunings of 
education. 


From this reflection it may conſe- 
quently be ſuppoſed that this weak, 
though well-meaning pair of precep- 
tors muſt have rendered their pupil a 
perfect demon of ill-temper and caprice; 
but our Sweet William was happily en- 
dowed with a mild and gentle diſpoſi- 
tion, and amidſt the large field of hu- 
man vices and follies Gat were thus 
laid open to his adoption, he was in- 
fected with but one ſingle and ſingular 
weed. | 


Children learn cunning ſooner than 
ſenſe; William quickly perceived the 
foible of his parents, and indulged him- 
ſelf in it to a ſurfeit. He was eager in 
purſuit of ever childiſh toy that ſtruck 
his fancy ; but when once obtained, he 
from that moment became diſguited 
with the object he had before ſo ardent- 
ly defired, would look on it with con- 
tempt or diſlike, and caſt it from him 
for any thing newer, though of inferior 
value. This flaw of youth © grew with 
his growth, and 3 with his 
* and marked the character and 
complexion 
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complexion of his future life through- 
out. 


When arrived at the proper age for 
ſomething more than mere domeſtic in- 
ſtruction, his anxious parents, who could 
not bear to have him one moment out 
of their ſight, provided him with a 
ſenſible and indulgent tutor, under their 
own roof. But though William had 
ever before expreſſed a fond inclination 
for knowledge and learning, he now 
manifeſted a total diſregard for his maſ- 
ter's. inſtructions, ſeemed diſguſted at 
the ſlighteſt taſks appointed to him, be- 
came melancholy, and pined in ſullen 
ſilence. 


The ſolicitous guardians of his wel- 
fare were quickly alarmed at ſo unac- 
countable a change in his diſpoſition, 
and, after much ſoothing and intreaty, 
drew from him a declaration of his 
wiſhing to be ſent to a public ſchool, 
where emulation might aſſiſt to inſpirit 
his exertions. Dear as this parting muſt 
neceſſarily coſt his doating father and 
mother's heart, his inclination was no 
ſooner known than indulged; and ſink- 
ing with. ſorrow themſelves, and bath- 


ing 
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ing William with thetr tears, they di- 
rectly placed their darling mo at 
Weſtminſter- ſchool. 


Poor William ſoon became diſſatis 
fied at this kind of life; the noiſe, con- 
finement, and diſcipline of his new 
courſe, were irkſome to him; ſo that, 
by the next enſuing vacation, he had 
entirely loſt all reliſh for claſſical ſtu- 
dies; and on his return home to Nor- 
wich, intreated to be received into his 
father's compting houſe, and trained up 
to mercantile buſineſs, as the final elec- 
tion of his mind and inclinations. 


Both his parents accepted this over- 
ture with joy. The mother fondly con- 
cluded, that by this means ſhe would 
have him conſtantly in her ſight; and 
the father very prudently thought that 
it was a more certain way of improving 
his fortune, than the moſt aſſiduous ap- 
plication in any of the learned profeſ- 
ſions might poſſibly be. Accordingly, 
he immediately appointed him one of 
his clerks, and allotted him a conſider- 
able portion of his bulineſs to tranſact. 


As uſual, the too ready concurrence 
with 
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with his deſire ſoon diſguſted. the capri- 
cious youth ; he ſeldom fat down to his 
deſls, opened the ledger, or troubled 
himſelf with any part of the occupation 
he had ſo lately and ſo ardently ſolicited 
before, but ſpent moſt of his time at a 
little farm-houſe near the town, where 
he privately fitted up a bed-chamber 
and library for himſelf, both which he 
_ furniſhed properly, and devoted himſelf 

to ſtudy, with as much earneſtneſs, as 
if his fame and fortune depended on a 
progreſs in ſome of the literary profeſ- 
ſions. 


Some time had paſſed in this clan- 
deſtine commerce. with the Muſes, 
when his father began to be alarmed at 
his frequent and continued abſences 
from home, and without giving any ac- 
count of his purpoſe or purſuit ; but 
more particularly as he diſcovered that 
the farmer who was his ſon's hoſt, had 
a very pretty daughter in the houſe, 
which Mr. Rawdon very naturally ſuſ- 
pected to have been the magnet of at- 
traction; and though he had hitherto 
made it a principle to himſelf, as before 
related, never to contradict or reſtrain 
his ſon's will or inclinations, he had, in 

former 
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former inſtances, ſufficient reaſon to ſee 
the ill conſequence of that maxim, and 
was therefore reſolved now to interpoſe 
in this caſe, where either his ſon was 
likely to enter into engagements below 
his rank and fortune, or an innocent 
young woman in danger of being be 
trayed to infamy and proſtitution. 


He determined, therefore, to expoſ- 
tulate with his ſon immediately upon 
this ſubject; but it is difficult to begin 
a thing. Not being uſed to ſuch do- 
meſtic diſcipline, whenever William 
came before him, he felt himfelf un- 
Aqual to the taſk, either of condemning 
his behaviour or reſiſting his inclinations ; 
and it was ſome time before he could 
muſter up reſolution enough to be able 
to cpen the conference. 


The idea of parental authority was a 
notion as thoroughly foreign to Wil- 
liam's conception, as ſnow to an Indian; 
ſo that when 'the old gentleman, after 
firſt remonſtrating, began to ſput- 
ter out his injunctions and indigna- 
tion, for he was obliged to put himſelf 
in a paſſion in order to keep up his re- 


ſolution, the young man ſtood * 
| eſs 
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leſs and aghaſt, on ſuppoling his father 
to have been ſuddenly ſeized with a fit 
of phrenzy. Nor was ſuch a conjecture 
at all unnatural, as he was equally in: 
nocent of the charge, as unuſed to either 
document or command. For it 1s as 
true as ſtrange, that the pretty Jenny 
Wilſon, though frequently ſeen, had 


never yet been taken any particular no- 


tice of by our young ſtudent, who was 
by no means of an amorous complexion. 


What between ſurprize and perverſe- 
neſs, he returned not the leaſt anſwer 
to his father's harangue; and from the 
peculiar bias of his mind, the reader 
will be able to account for his ſilence on 
that occaſion, leſt finding his real mo- 
tive for retirement approved, the plea - 
ſure e then took in his ſpontaneous ſtu- 
dies might be deſtroyed. But this very 
converſation firſt awakened his attention 
towards the pretty Jenny, and he re- 
turned to his dear aſylum with a degree 
of impatience and emotion which he 
had never before experienced for her, 
or any other of her ſex. 


But, though he had been hitherto ſo 
inſenſible to her charms, his perſon and 
air, 
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air, ſo ſuperior to thoſe of her own 
| level, had nut paſſed unmarked by the 
ſuſceptible Jenny, though ſhe never re- 
vealed her paſſion by word, look, or 
action. She was ſimple, but not filly ; 
ignorant, but not vulgar; with man- 
ners gentle and unaffected. Theſe 
qualities William thought were good 
materials to work upon; and having, 
on a little converſation with her, con- 
ceived a ſtrong attachment to her, im- 
mediately ſet about informing and im- 
proving the mind of his fair pupil, in 
order to render her worthy of the re- 
ſpectable ſituation of life he meant ſoon 
to place her in. 


He had quitted his father abruptly, 
after the laſt interview, and the old 
man's aſſumed rage now became real; 
in the firſt tranſports of which he made 
a ſolemn vow, that if his ſon did not 
forthwith return home and abandon 


Jenny, he ſhould never again be receiv- 


ed under his roof, nor would he ever 
leave him a ſhilling thathe could deprive 
him of; and the moſt conſiderable part 
of his fortune being of his own acquiſi- 
tion, was, conſequently, in his own 
Power. | 


His 
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His fond mother immediately com- 
municated this intelligence to him, but 
unhappily without effect; for we have 
already ſeen that oppoſition was not the 
way to conquer his obſtinacy. Like an 
untamed colt, he was not to be reſtrain- 
ed by the curb ; but give him the reins 
and he would run himſelf out of breath. 


This character in him they had diſco- ' 


vered, indeed; but too late, alas! to 
reclaim him. 


This unhappy breach in her family 


ſoon fell heavy on Mrs. R#wdon ; ſhe 
could not exiſt without ſeeing her darling 
child, and in a ſhort time was ſunk into 
ſuch a ſtate of dejection and langour, as 
awakened her huſband's tenderneſs to- 
wards her; which he ſhewed by a full 
forgiveneſs of his ſon, whoſe baniſh- 


ment he revoked, ſending an embaſſy 


to him, deſiring his immediate return. 


But the perverſe delinquent, I might 
add inhuman too, if a perſon governed 
by a froward nature might not rather 


be conſidered as an Automaton moved 


by internal ſprings which actuate it un- 
wittingly, refuſed to take the benefit of 
this Af of Grace, unleſs they would 


conſent 
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conſent likewiſe to his marrying his dear 
Jenny, and publicly acknowledge and 
receive her home as their daughter-in- 
law. Agreed. 


But no ſooner was this fond deſire of 
his heart complied with, than his for- 
mer ardour towards his favourite Jenny 
began to decline, and was ſoon extin- 


guiſhed after he had introduced her into 


a polite circle in his mother's drawing- 


room that was aſſembled upon the occa- 


ſion. The charms of her perſon were 
leſſened by a compariſon; and her 


bluſhing modeſty, her timidity, with 


the conſtraint and want of graces in all 
her geſtures, too plainly betrayed indi- 
cations of mean birth and uneducated 


_. ruſticity. 


He lamented, indeed, his own in- 
conſiſtency and inconſtancy both; but 
could not reſiſt the aſcendency of that 


malign planet, that powerful and fatal 


weakneſs, which influenced and im- 
pelled him not only to diſlike, but de- 
teſt, his every purſuit, when placed 


within his reach. As uſual, he ſighed 
and wept for his play-thing, then caſt 


it with contempt away. 


The 
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The return of this worſe than prodi- 


gal ſon had reſtored both health and 


happineſs to his fond mother; and the 
moſt ſumptuous preparations were made 
for the intended nuptuals; when, on 
the morning of the day appointed for 
the ſolemnization, the unaccountable 
bridegroom diſappeared from Norwich, 
without leaving the leaſt hint behind 
him of his motive, or any trace for a 
purſuit. Grief and Jamentation ſuc- 
ceeded to feſtivity and joy; his unhap- 
py parents were plunged ipto the deep- 
eſt ſorrow ; and the diſconſolate Jenny 


returned home again to her father's, to 


hve in a cottage, but not upon love, 
mourning the loſs of a lover, and the 
diſappointment of a huſband. 


The equally unhappy fugitive, for 
ſuch he really was, wanted neither 
ſenſe or virtue; he was both conſcious 
and aſhamed of the waywardneſs of his 


diſpoſition, yet continued ſtill enſlaved 


to it; nor were either his reaſon or mo- 
rals ſufficiently ſtrong to conquer the 
unfortunate bias of a wrong education. 
He felt for the ſufferings he inflicted on 
thoſe he loved; but not having reſolu- 
tion enough to prevent them, he never 

attempted 
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attempted even to excuſe, much leſs to 
Juſtify, his miſconduct. 


With a diſturbed mind, and agitated 
frame, he had ſtrolled out of Norwich, 
about four o'clock that ſummer's morn- 
ing, without having determined on any 
particular route, or planned any man- 
ner of ſcheme for his future life, except 
a fixed reſolve of never returning to 
marry the forſaken Jenny, for whom, 
notwithſtanding, he ſtil] retained a fond 
affection. When he had walked about 
a dozen miles, a ſtage-coach happened 
to be paſſing by, and, finding himſelſ 


fatigued, he ſtept into it, without even 


inquiring whither it was going, and 
purſued his journey till he was ſet down 


in London. 


Among the paſſengers there happen- 
ed to be a Recruiting Officer, of the ca- 
valry, who, perceiving our young tra- 
veller had the appearance of a Gentle- 


man, entered into diſcourſe with him, 


at ſight. They talked on a variety of 
ſubjects; but the gallant ſon of Mars 
_ expatiated more particularly on the no- 
bleneſs of his profeſſion, of the honour 
and delights of a ſoldier's life. The in- 
| = experienced 
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experienced adventurer became quickly 


captivated with the dazzling idea of 
glory and renown, which the gaſconad- 
ing Captain had ſo pompouſly diſplay- 
ed; his youthful imagination was 
kindled at the flame of heroiſm ; and, 
by the time they had reached White- 
chapel, he acquainted his new friend 
that he had conceived an ardour and 
ambition to ſerve a Volunteer under his 
banner. 


The Captain was highly delighted 
with ſuch a prize, as he hoped to be 
well paid for his diſcharge, ere long, 
when he might probably become wea- 
ry of his profeſſion, or aſhamed of 
his ſtation, and immediately cloſed 
with the propoſition. On their arrival 
at the inn, he invited William to ſup- 
per, and kept him with him that night, 
as he apprehended that our young ſol- 
dier might poſſibly have ſome friend in 
London, who would diſcourage or op- 
poſe his preſent martial diſpoſition. 


The next morning he offered to in- 
liſt him, by the uſual method of giving 
money, but William rejected the prof- 
fer; as a gentleman Volunteer, or ca- 
det, and a common. trooper, he ima- 


Vol. I. I gined 
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gined not to be; ſubject-to the ſame con- 
finement, or ſtrictneſs of diſcipline ; but 
he ſoon diſcovered the futility ef that 
opinion, when he entered upon duty 
at Coventry, where ene Was $ they 
ſtationed, { 26 ett 907 ns bb 


7 
7 


This mortified him- exteemely; _ 
he now began to lament his precipitate 
adoption; and, according to the gene- 
ral tenor of his character, became tho- 
roughly unhappy and diſguſted, bo th 
at the meanneſs and fatigue of his ſitua- 
tion and ſervice. He would, as on 
former occaſions, have flung away his 
play-thing: but alas! the indulgence of 
his uſual caprice remained now no "Ny | 
ger in his powers | * 


He Gmesitien thonght of A communi- 
cating his diſtreſs to his parents, in or- 
der to procure a releaſe from his capti- 
vity, as he now deemed it; but then 
again, his pride revolted againſt the! 
humiliating idea of confeſſing his folly, 
and his perverſeneſs oppoſed a conſe- 
quent ſubmiſion to their will and! go- 
vernance. He therefore endeavoured 
to reconcile himſelf to the lot he had caſt, 
and the fate he had made for himſelf: 


the. telavren of. books Was ſtill left: —_ 
3 1 
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and a circulating library became for a 
time, the only ſolace of his woes. 


During the captain's abode at Coven- 
try, our young adventurer had received 
a random ſhot from Cupid ; for, on the 
oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet to where he 
was billeted, lived an opulent ribband 
weaver, lately married to an handſome 
young woman, who happened to have 
a little more of romance, or rather of 
novel, in her compoſition, than ſuited 
well with her ſituation or other circum- 
ſtances of life. Reſpective glances had 
. paſſed to and ſro, which ſoon created a 

mutual deſire of being farther acquaint- 
ed with each other. | 


A tolerable figure in a red coat, 
though it were but in a common ſoldier, 
is more apt to captivate an uneducated 
female mind, than a handſomer perſon 
dreſſed in black, brown, or blue. Be- 
ſides, the regularity of William's con- 
duct, and his continued application to 
books, gave our young wife an higher 
idea of his character, than ſuited with 
his preſent condition ; and by the force 
4 oP a warm imagination, ſhe concluded 
12 3 


4 
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him to be ſome knight-errant Chevalier, 
perhaps a Prince in Maſquerade. 


Upon ſuch a prepoſſeſſion, ſhe fre- 
quently took occaſion of obſerving to 
her huſband, the ſobriety and decency 
of the young trooper's behaviout ; add- 
ing, that ſhe thought it incumbent up- 
on perſons of a certain rank in life, to en- 
courage ſo much propriety and regula- 

nity of demeanour in the military. The 
honeſt man, who, like moſt other do- 
meſtic huſbands, might poſſibly by this 
time have become a little weary of a 
conſtant tete-a-tete, and being reaſon- 
ably confident of his wife's integrity, 
inclined to her argument, and agreed to 
invite our cadet to their next Sunday's 


beef and pudding. - 


This certainly was the beſt meal our 
hungry foldier had ſat down to, ſince he 
had wandered away from his father's 
\. houſe; but his eyes became ſtill more 
voracious than his appetite ; for, upon 
2 nearer view of his fair neighbour, he 
diſcovered the ſtrongeſt likeneſs be- 
tween her and his ſtill loved, but once 
adored Jenny. This peculiarity of re- 
ſemblance might, perhaps, at firſt, have 

3 attracted 
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attracted his gaze; but his admiration 
of her beauty was much farther en- 


hanced by the improbability of his being 


able to gain her; conſidering her as the 
property of another, upon whom ſhe 
had voluntarily beſtowed her perſon and 
affections. 


Mrs. Naſh, our preſent heroine, was 
weak, but not wicked; fond, but not 
free; and therefore, though ſhe fre- 
quently indulged herſelf in the pleaſure 
of ſeeing and converſing with her ima- 
ginary hero, ſhe never treſpaſſed, in the 


leaſt, againſt the ſtricteſt rules of deco- 


rum, by either countenancing or per- 
matting any improper liberties to be 
taken with her perſon : the alienation 
of her heart was the ſole crime ſhe com- 
mitted againſt her huſband ; and as it 
does not appear that he ever miſſed it, 
ſhe comforted herſelf with thinking, like 
Othello, that © he was not robbed at 
-*" 


Matters remained in this fituation, 
till the route for the removal of the re- 

iment from Coventry drew near. It 
juſt then happened that Mr. Naſh, his 
friendly hoſt, was taken ill of a flow fe- 
| | 13 . 
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ver, which prevented our platonic pair 
from meeting as frequently as uſual ; 
which, though but a ſingle diſtreſs to 
William, was a double one to Mrs. 
Naſh, as being an addition to her concern 
for her huſband. However, the evening 
before the troops began their march, 

| they contrived to meet, alas ! to part— 
after having mutually exchanged pro- 
feſſions of fondneſs and everlaſting re- 
membrance, with ſome whiſperings of 
a contingent connection for life, if a 
certain melancholy event ſhould come to 
pals. ; 


This appears to be the only place, 
throughout our ſtory, where that well- 
known moral obſervation may be intro- 
duced with propriety, that * Fate ever 
aids the vows of lovers, when the 
* torch of Hymen is to light them to 
„their wiſhes.” It followed, then, as 
a thing of courſe, that a few days after 
William's departure from Coventry, 
Mr. Naſh alſo took his departure from 
life; and as' he had no child, leſt the 
whole of his fortune, amounting to 
about ſix thouſand pounds, to his 
mourning relie. 


It 
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It is not quite impoſſible, but that 
the generous idea of rendering her lover 
a ſoldier of fortune, in the literal ſenſe, 

by preſenting him with her hand and 
purſe together, might have in ſome ſort 
helped to conſole her for the loſs of her 
elder friend. However, Mrs. Naſh, ever 
acting up to the niceſt regard to proprie- 
ty, reſolved to wait the uſual ſolitary 
and tedious interval which the dec3- 
rums of the world have eſtabliſhed in 
viduity, before ſhe would proceed to 
make the overture, by acquainting the 
lover with her preſent diſengaged ſitua- 
tion; thinking, very juſtly, that to de- 
ſerve a man's eſteem, goes a great way 
towards the preſerving his love, 


During this her interval of probation, 
apprehending that what between the 
loſs of her huſband, and the abſence of 
her lover, the time might hang heavil 
on her hands, ſhe: bethought herſelf of 
inviting a pretty young woman, a cou- 
ſin-german of hers, to her houſe, as a 
companion to relieve the irkſomeneſs of 
her ſolitude. It is faid, that © it is not 
good for man to live alone, and wo- 
man thinks it a double evil. | 


I 4 | This 
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This perſon happened luckily to be 
Juſt then in ſuch a ſympathetic diſpoſi- 
tion of mind and circumſtances, as beſt 
ſuited the occaſion ; being herſelf alſo 
in love, and ſeparated from the dear ob- 
ject of her affections ; for I think this as 
good a time as any to acquaint the 
reader, that this very friend was no 
other than the forſaken Jenny Wilſon; 
and this may likewiſe account for the 
great likeneſs between them, before 
hinted at, as taken notice of by Wil- 
am, 


Miſs Wilfon readily accepted of the 
invitation, and came accordingly, un- 
knowing of Mrs. Naſh's engagement; 
who was, at the ſame time, equally ig- 
norant alſo, of her couſin's prior attach- 
ment and præcontract with the ſame per- 
ſon. But it was not long before a mu- 
tual diſcovery of this ſecret was made, 
to the mutual unhappineſs of them both. 
For as the unburthening of an oppreſſed 
heart in the boſom of a friend, is one of 
the greateſt and moſt natural indulgen- 
cies and reliefs to a diſtreſſed mind, the 
afflicted Jenny ſoon made the widow a 
confidant in her unfortunate ſtory; con- 
cluding it with weeping over the ſup- 


| poſed 
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noſed aſhes of her betrothed ſwain, 
whom ſhe had, by that time, from not 
having received any manner of account 
from him, ſince his flight, already num- 
bered with the dead. 


Mrs. Naſh had patiently liſtened to 
the firſt parts of the narrative, with 
mute attention, with cordial looks of 
friendſhip and compaſſion; the deſcrip- 
tion of the face, perſon, and manners, 
of the hero of the tale, more particu- 
larly intereſted her, from a likeneſs in 
the portrait; and ſhe moſt highly com- 
mended her couſin's taſte and attach- 
ment, in honour of her own. But when 
the diſconſolate Jenny had fighed out 
the name of William Rawdon, the aſto- 
niſhed relict uttered a loud ſcream, and 
ſunk back motionleſs in her chair. 


The affectionate Jenny's ſurprize at 
this circumſtance, was ſuſpended for 
the preſent by her alarm about her 
friend, to whom ſhe aſſiduouſly applied 
every manner of aſſiſtance in her power; 
and who, as ſoon as ſhe had recovered 
the uſe of her ſpeech, left her no longer 
in doubt with regard to the cauſe of her 
emotion, by immediately launching out 

I 5 againſt 
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againſt the perfidy of man,”the baſeneſs 

of William in particular, and the diſ- 
appointment of women who expect ei- 
ther-truth, honour, or conſtancy in the 
faithleſs ſex; while the tender Jenny's 
reſentment at her lover's defection, be- 
came wholly abſorbed in the joy ſhe 
was ſenſible of, at hearing that he was 
ſtill alive; though dead, alas! to her. 


She would have inſtantly ſent off 
an expreſs to acquaint his unhappy 
father and mother with the lucky diſco- 
very ſhe had made of their ſon's exiſt- 
ence, in order to have a releaſe pro- 
cured for him from his preſent mean 
and irkſome fituation ; but the artful 
widow prevented the kindneſs of her in- 
tention ; having firlt determined to ſee 
her ſpouſe elect once more, in the ſame 
rank of life he had been at parting, 
with a view of intereſting his gratitude, 
at leaſt, in her favour, by a diſplay of 
her own generoſity, in offering to make 
him maſter of her perſon and fortune, 
under the preſumption of his preſent 
apparent circumſtances. 


The mild and meek-ſpirited Jenny 
was forced to acquieſce in this _—_ ; 
* 
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ſhz had neither reſolution, nor even its 
baſtard brother, obſtinacy, in her na- 
ture; ſo that not having any meaſure 
of her own to purſue, ſhe ſubmitted her- 
felf implicitly to be governed in this 
matter by the advice and conduct of her 
more potent matron and rival. 


The gentleneſs of her manners, with 


the unhappineſs of her mind, conduced 
greatly to ſoften the heart of her couſin 
intoa ſort of ſympathy with hers, as ſoon 
as the firſt ſhock of this eclairciſſement 
had ſubſided ; ſo that ſhe freely com- 
municated to her the ſeveral ſchemes ſhe 
was every minute framing upon this 
occaſion, which, though many, were 
all unſatisfactory ; till at length ſh2 re- 
ſolved on one purpoſe, in which ſhe de- 


ſired the concurrence of her friend and 


fellow-ſufferer ; which was, that they 
would both ſee him together, make 
their ſeparate claims and remonſtrances 
to him in preſence of each other, and 


then leave him perfectly free in his 


choice; mutually engaging, that, on 
his determination, the rejected claim- 


ant ſhould acquieſce in his option, and 


not attempt to make uſe of any means 
| whatſoever 
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| whatſoever to impede the happineſs of 
her more fortunate rival. 


Theſe conditions were gladly re- 
ceived, and readily agreed to, by the 
 deſponding Jenny, as they ſeemed' to 
be perfectly candid on the part of the 
propoſer; and afforded her alſo ſome 
{mall gleam of hope, a poſſible chance 
at leaſt, of what ſhe had hitherto de- 
{paired of, ever ſince her dear faithleſs 
William's unaccountable elopement. 


Nor indeed was this proceeding of 
his even now cleared up by the infor- 
mation ſhe had ſince received from the 
widow ; as his acquaintance and en- 
gagement with her, had been ſubſe- 
quent to his ſo ſudden diſappearance. 
Had this been a matter of higher con- 
ſequence, of more public notoriety in 
the annals of a ſtate, Hiſtorians would 
be found, as is too much their manner, 
who would have pretended to offer a 
ſolution of the difficulty; in which, from 
an ignorance in human nature, they 
would have been as much miſtaken, as 
Tacitus and ſuch deep writers have been 
before them, in other inſtances of like 
nature, by moſt ingeniouſly deducing 

motives 
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motives from reaſon, policy, or deſign, 
which were merely owing to conſtitu- 
tion, character, or caprice. | 


« The mighty Czar what made to 

« weda punk? 

« The mighty Czar might anſwer, 
& he was drunk.“ 


This reſolution being once digeſted 
and mutually aſſented to, theſe amica- 
ble, though {till anxious, competitors 
for the prize of love embraced each other 
with the moſt perfect cordiality and re- 
ſtored affection; but ſtill poſtponing 
the completion of their ſcheme, till the 
period preſcribed par Petiquette du bien- 
ſeance ſhould have limped away, when 
the impatient, but ſtill decent widow 
might be at liberty to throw aſide her 
ſable garb, and either aſſume the gay 
bridal garment, or wear the pale willow 
green, for life, | 


Here, 1n order to amuſe this dull jn- 
terim, let the reader take a trip with 
me after William to his cantonment, 
and enquire how he has employed his 
leiſure there, in the abſence of. a woman 

whom he not only loved with fondneſs, 
but 
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but alſo moſt highly eſteemed ;- to both 
of which regards, indeed, Mrs. Naſh's 
behaviour towards him had fully inti- 
tled her, as it was at once both kind and 
guarded. This need not be deemed the 
fureft, for in truth it is, and ought ever 
to be, the only method of rendering a 
paſhon permanent, 


The cornet of the troop he belonged 
to, was a young man of moſt-engaging 
manners, for whom our William hap- 
pened to conceive fo ſtrong an affection, 
that he manifeſted his attachment to him 
by every attention and aſſiduity in his 

ower. His complacences were ſoon 
remarked by the cornet, and a ſympa- 
thy of good-wil] led him in turn, to diſ- 
tinguiſh his friend from the reſt of his 
corps. He had him frequently to dine 
with him in his own apartments, and 
always took him abroad upon his ſport- 
ing parties. 


But this amicable intercourſe was of 
a ſhort date, as the reſtleſſneſs and in- 
conſtancy of William's mind ſoon put 
an end to it. Being once in poſſeſſion 
of his wiſn, it required ſome new diffi- 
culties to continue his enjoyment. * 

0 
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of courſe became cold and careleſs; re- 
fuſed his patron's invitations to dinner, 
and declined attending him in his excur- 
ſions into the country round about their 
quarters. 


Such an unaccountable behaviour at 
firſt ſurpriſed Cornet Adams, next diſ- 
guſted, and at length provoked. him to 
ſome warmth of expoſtulation upon the 
ſubject; in which, happening to make 
a merit of his condeſcenſion to the mean- 
neſs of William's ſtation, he ſelt him- 
ſelf ſo highly piqued at this reproach, 
that he immediately revealed his real 
condition 1n life ; and told him, that if 
the ſtrictneſs of military law did not op- 
pole his reſentment, he would that in- 
ſtant convince him, that he was not by 
nature unworthy of the rank he had ſo 
unhappily degraded himſelf from by his 


indiſcretion. 


Cornet Adams being hot, brave, and 
impatient, quickly waved the punctilio 
of diſcipline, and drew his ſword. Wil- 
liam was as ready, on his part, and a 
conflict enſued; in which the latter had 
the misfortune, as may hereafter appear, 
to preſerve his own life, and wound his 

antagoniſt 
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antagoniſt ſo mortally, that he died im 
a few days; but behaved himſelf with 
ſo much honour as to acquit William of 
the due), ſo as to ſcreen him from the 
penalties of a court-martial upon that 
account. 


But to return: — As ſoon as the day 
appointed by the ladies, for putting 
their plan of experiment into execution, 
arrived, the fair rivals ſet off from Co- 
ventry to Canterbury, where the troop 
that our hero rode in was then ſtationed. 
They travelled poſt ; and by eking out 
the day with half the night, they reach- 
ed their propoſed ſtage on the ſecond 
noon, juſt as the cavairy was returning 
from a ſervice of danger in ſupport of 
the revenue, againſt a gang of ſmug- 

glers on the Kentiſh coaſt. | 


As ſoon as they alighted at the inn, 
they diſpatched a meſſenger in queſt of 
William, with an anonymous billet, 
containing only theſe few words: Tw oO 
ladies, juſt arrived in town, preſent 
their compliments to Mr. Rawdon, 
« and deſire the pleaſure of his com- 
c“ pany to dinner, and ſpend the even- 
Ling together.” They concealed their 

| names 
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names, for fear of appriſing him of the 
deſign of their coming upon him thus 
in couples; while our anomalous Ca- 
valier, to whom the completion of his 
wiſhes ever became a diſappointment, 
whoſe poſſeſſion ceaſed to be enjoyment, 
and who was tired to death with ſpend- 
ing two days ſucceeding each other in 

the ſame company and unvaried occu- 
pation, readily accepted the galant in- 
vitation, in hopes it might poſlibly turn 
out an adventure, or ſerve, at leaſt, to 
diverſify the dull ſcene of his preſent 
life. 


He was in fo great a hurry to obey 
the ſummons, that accoutred as he was, 
uſt as he had alighted from his horſe, 
with his carbine ſlung acroſs his ſhoulder, 
he immediately repaired to the 1nn. 
But when he was ſhewn into the room 
where his fair hoſts were ſeated, his 
embarraſſment and ſurprize became 
equally viſtble in his looks and actions; 
nor were the ladies themſelves, though 
better prepared for the interview, un- 
der leſs difficulty or confuſion; ſo that 
it was ſome minutes before any of the 
triumvirate could collect their ſpirits 

| ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently, either to advance to ſalute 
each other, or open the congrels. 


At length, the timorous Jenny, as 
had been before agreed upon between 
the couſins, that as firſt claimant the 
ſhould firſt ſpeak, with a mild aſpect 
and fond regard, a faltering voice and 
trembling accent, thus addreſſed her 
ſpeech to the aſtounded Cavalier: 


„After the pains you took to win 
my affections, and afterwards to obtain 
the conſent of your own family to our 
union, your fudden diſappearance, and 
at the very criſis of your wiſhes too, I 
own both ſurpriſed, and rendered me 
unhappy. I feared ſome extraordinary 
and -unaccountable accident had befal- 
len you, and the pique and reſentment 
which ſuch a behaviour might naturally 
have inſpired, were thus ſuſpended by 
the alarm I had conceived with regard 
to your life and ſafety. Under theſe 
apprehenſions, my mind had laboured 
for ſome time; till my friend and near 
relation, here preſent, having become a 
widow, delired the ſolace and relief of 
my ſociety at her houſe, during the 
preſcribed interval of her mourning : 

an 
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and as it is natural, in grief, to commu- 
nicate one's affliction, I had, upon men- 
tioning your name, the pleaſure to hear 
that you were ſtill alive ; but the mor- 
tification and concern, at the ſame time, 
to learn that you had entered into an 
engagement with her, inconſiſtent with 
your own honour and my happineſs. I 
come not here, notwithſtanding, to 
upbraid your ſeeming infidelity, as I 
cannot yet diveſt myſelf ſo far of the 
good opinion I had once ſo fondly con- 
ceived of the man I loved, as not to 
ſuſpect that the flight you have ſo 
ſtrongly marked towards me, muſt 
have been owing rather to ſome fault or 
error in my conduct, than to any falſe- 
hood or baſeneſs in your own character, 
The intent, therefore, of this interview, 
is not to reclaim your affections, but 
merely to afford you an opportunity of. 
vindicating yourſelf from the unkind- 
neſs and contempt you have ſhewn me, 
by charging me with that unwortlüneſs 
in myſelf which alone could juſtify fo 
extraordinary, and otherwiſe unaccount- 
able a proceeding. I pretend not to 
urge my argument any further on this 
ſubject, I demand nothing but what I 
have a right to exact; I take part with 

you 
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you againſt myſelf, and ſhall be render- 
ed leſs unhappy in being able to acquit 
you, even though this ſhould turn out 
to my own condemnation.” 


Here ſhe reſted; and the diſtreſſed 
William looked on her with fondneſs 
and concern, but remained filent ; while 
the other plaintiff, who both by her 
countenance and geſtures, notwithſtand- 
ing the amicable terms before entered 
into, betrayed the utmoſt impatience 
and anxiety while the lovely Jenny con- 
tinued her tender and pathetic expoſtu- 
lation, fearing it might have revived 
William's former paſſion for her, and 
defeated her own fuit, advanced to- 
wards him, and thus delivered her ha- 
rangue, in turn: 


6 ſhall not, Sir, ſaid ſhe, deſire fo 
long an audience of you as my friend 
here has done. A ſtory of /o old a date 
as hers,” may, perhaps, have required a 
detail from the beginning ; but all I 
think neceſſary, on my part, is to com- 
mence mine from our laſt interview ; 
and for the recollection of the engage- 
ment then entered into between us, the 
ſnorteſt memory may, I think, be ſuffi- 

cient. 
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cient. I ſhall, therefore, only add, 
that I have manifeſted my attachment 
towards you in the moſt unequivocal 
manner poſſible, even under the condi- 
tion of a prior obligation, and before I 
knew that you were intitled either by 


birth or fortune, to the rank or conſide- 


ration of a gentleman. I am now ſet 
at liberty of fulfilling my part of our 
mutual engagement, and am come hi 


ther to know whether you are willing 


to perform yours ?” 


She ceaſed ; and the unhappy and 


diſtreſſed William, reſembling the fi- 


gure of Hercules ſtanding irreſolute be- 
tween the two female advocates for 
pleaſure and virtue, regarding her with 
a countenance of perplexity and ſhame, 
ſighed often, turning his eyes ſometimes 
towards Jenny, then up to Heaven, 
and then on the widow again, till after 
a few minutes paſſed in mournful looks 


and mute reflections, he thus replied : 


% My fate has been, indeed, moſt 


peculiarly unfortunate, as it has ren- 


dered me not only miſerable myſelf, 
but the cauſe alſo of unhappineſs to 
others. Both of your claims I acknow- 


ledge 
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ledge to be juſt, and yet I find it alike 
impoſſible to diſcharge my obligations 
to either; not from the equality of 
your rights, of your merits, or from 
the equipoiſe of my own affections ; for 
even though either of you ſhould, this 
moment, reſign your pretenſions, the 
difficulty would yet ſtill remain with me 
as ſtrong as now; for I muſt confeſs an 
inſuperable pre-engagement, long before 
I became acquainted with either of you. 
Al was, alas! wedded to my own ca- 
price, by an unhappy bias of educa- 
tion ; which renders me not only indif- 
ferent, but even averſe, to every wiſh 
frame, to every object I deſire, from 
the moment I have it in my power to 
compaſs or enjoy them. Thoſe who 
have been treated too long like ſpoiled 
children, will become techy and froward 
to their life's end. Unreſtrained deſires 
create a ſatiety to the mind, as too great 
an indulgence of appetite gives a loath- 
ing to the ſtomach : fo that to a perſon 
thus forlorn, rational pleaſures, as well 
as natural food, become at length too 
inſipid to yield either ſatisfaction or en- 
joyments. I have, for ſome time paſt, 
been diſguſted with my exiſtence, and 
this event has completed my averſion to 
8 It. 
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it, I cannot endure life upon ſuch 
terms, to be thus an outcaſt of ſociety, 
and the cauſe of wretchedneſs to thoſe 


principally, whom dutv or affection 


have ever connected with me. I for- 


give, however, my too kind, too cruel 
parents, begging of Heaven alſo to 


forgive my own diſtraction.” 


80 ſaying, he leaned his breaſt over 


his muſket, and touching the trigger 


with the toe of his boot, inſtantly diſ- 
charged the piece, and fell a victim to 
his awn diſcontent, and a ſacrifice to 
the vice and folly of a fatal and ill- 
judged indulgence. The aſtoniſned 
rivals firſt ſcreamed aloud, and then 
ſunk down together on the bleeding 
corpſe ; in which ſituation they remain- 
ed till the people of the Inn, being 
ſummoned by the ſhot and cries, came 
running into the room, and ſeparated 
the living from the dead. 


The Painter who drew a veil over 


 Agamemnon's face, at the ſacrifice of 


his daughter, gave a proper hint to all 


who ſhould attempt to deſcribe ſome of 


the miſeries of the human mind, either 
with the pencil or the pen; as there are 
| certain 
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certain ſituations in misfortune, which 
are not to be conveyed by either. 
Among theſe, I think, may be ranked 
that in which we now leave poor Mrs. 
Naſh, and the ſtill more unhappy 
Jenny Wilfon, The latter did not 
long ſurvive this ſad difaſter ; the diſ- 
appointed widow too perſevered in her 
ſolitary ſtate of viduity, zl ſe was 
aſked to change it ; and the unhappy 
parents of the unfortunate Suicide died 
ſoon of grief, lamenting their indiſ- 
cretion and miſtaken notions of Educa- 
tion. 
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ROSALES 
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TME fair but unfortunate Roſalie | 
was the daughter of reputable, 


though not illuſtrious parents, her fa- 
ther being, at the time of her birth, a 
conſiderable merchant at Bourdeaux. 
But the misfortunes which were fated 
to attend her through life, ſeemed to 
commence even with her exiſtence ; 
for in a few years from that æra, her 
father beheld the fruits of his honeſt in- 
duſtry diſſipated by a ſucceſſion of una- 
voidable loſſes, and became at length 
a bankrupt. The only conſolation that 
remained to her afflicted parents was 
this their darling daughter; when gaz- 
ing on her, they forgot their ſorrows, 
and lamented the want of riches for her 
ſake only. Roſalie deſerved their love; 

VoL. I. K | ſhe 
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ſhe diſcovered ſo many charms both of 
mind and perſon, that Monſ. Demorval 
her father, willingly ſacrificed the little 
remnant of his broken fortune to the 
beſtowing an education on her, more 
ſuitable to her genius and merit, than 
to the rank which ſhe then held in liſe. 


Joined to other amiable qualities, 
Roſalie was poſſeſſed of the moſt refined 
ſenſibility and delicate ſentiment, which 
exalts the heart it warms above its fel- 
lows, and 1s yet, perhaps, more preju- 
dicial than ſerviceable to the female 
ſex; as the very ſoftneſs it inſpires con- 
tributes but to render them unſuſpect- 
ing, and of courſe an eaſier Pr ey to the 
arts of ſeduction. | 


Death deprived the unhappy Roſalie 
ok both NG parents before ſhe. had 
reached her ſixteenth year. Left without 
friends or fortune, a maiden aunt of 
her mother's, who was tolerably rich, 
took this pve, orphan to her care. 


. may not be improper "i to 
ve a ſlight ſketch of Mademoiſelle 
. character. She was one of 
thoſe narrow- minded ſouls who are in- 
| capable 
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capable of feeling for any creature but 
themſelves ; who miſtake their diſlike 
of human kind for an abhorrence of 
vice; and juſtify their ſpleen and ill 
temper to their wretched dependants, 
as ariſing from their want of virtue. 
She boaſted of her never having loved 
any human being ; ſhe conſidered mar- 
riage as a groſs attachment, and looked 
upon a ſtate of celibacy as a ſtate of 
perfection. Added to theſe perverſe 
qualities, ſhe was cenſorious, avarici- 


ous, and an outrageous bigot. Not- 


withſtanding the hatefulneſs of her diſ- 


poſition, as ſhe was known to be rich, 
ſhe was viſited by perſons of the beſt 
rank in the village where ſhe lived, and 


was particularly intimate with a neigh- 


bouring widow lady, of the name of 
Montalmant, who had a ſon about 


two years older than Roſalie. This 


youth ſoon diſtinguiſhed our fair orphan 


and became ſo aſſiduous in his viſits to 
Mademoiſelle Mezirac, that he never 
| ſuffered his mother to go there without 


him. | 


Women are quick-lighted in love, 
and Roſalie ſoon diſcovered the cauſe of 


| Montalmant's attention to her aunt ; 


R but 
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but for a long time their eyes only de- 
clared the mutual affection which had 
taken poſſeſſion of their youthful hearts. 
At length Montalmant dared to write, 
and Roſalie to. receive the fulleſt and 
tendereſt declaration of his paſſion. She 
had now found an object on whom ſhe 
could beſtow that vaſt fund of ſenſibili- 
ty which was treaſured in her heart; 
ſhe poured it all forth into her lover's 
boſom, while her own received, almoſt 
in the. ſame inſtant, the oppoſite paſſi- 
ons of love and hate. Her aunt's ſeve- 
rity, which ſhe had hitherto borne with 
Patience, rendered her now deteſtable ; 
and ſhe determined to deceive her, 
without conſidering that ſhe was at the 
ſame time deceiving herſelf. The young 
people cluded the vigilance of their pa- 
rents, they had many ſtolen interviews 
and the too tender Roſalie ſacrificed 
that honour which ſhe had till then 
held dearer than her life, to her fond- 
neſs for theno leſs enamoured Montal- 
mant. 


In a few days after ſhe had been 
guilty of this fatal error, ſhe received 
the following billet from her lover : 


I am compelled to obey my mo- 
ther 2 
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ther; ſhe has diſcovered all, and refu- 
ſes abſolutely to conſent to our marri- 
age. By her authority I am hurried 
from this place,, and obliged to re- 
nounce my love,. nay, even my hope; 
as there is a match concluded for me, 
which muſt throw me into the arms of 
another.” 


Roſalie had not power to finiſh this 
ſhocking adieu; ſhe ſunk upon the 


earth, as if ſhe had been blaſted by 


lightning, and continued: ſenſeleſs for 


aà conſiderable time. No words can 


deſcribd the ſtate of her mind, when 
her ſorrows and her ſenſes returned to- 
gether. She called upon her huſband, 


her lover, her Montalmant ! nor could 


ſhe believe that he was really fled, till 


the went to the houſe where his mother 


had reſided, and was informed that the 
whole family had quitted it on the pre- 
eeding night, without letting any per- 
fon know whither they were gone. 


The unhappy Rofalie, loaded with 
the reproaches of her own mind, aban- 
doned by her Lover, without a friend 
to whom ſhe could reveal her grief, 
devoured. it in ſecret, and vainly 
K 3 thought. 
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thought ſhe had reached the ſummit: of 
aMiEtion.—But, alas! her preſent ſuf- 
ferings where but like the foundation, 
from whence the ſuperſtructure of her 
future miſeries mult ariſe. It was not 
enough that ſhe ſhould bluſh in ſecret, 
or humble herſelf before the Almighty 
for her crime; public contempt and 
infamy awaited her: for the unhappy 
orphan ſoon perceived that ſhe was 
likely to become a mother. Death 
was the ſole reſource which now ſeemed 
left; her fame was dearer to her than 
life, and ſhe determined to hide her 
forrows and her ſhame together within 
the ſilent grave. But that true friend 
which flies not the aMicted; but ſtretches 
forth a pitying hand to raife the wretch 
opprefled with crimes and ſorrows, op- 
poſed the fatal purpoſe—Rehgton for- 
bade ſuicide, and ſtopped her trem- 
bling hand. She bowed, adored, and 
ſuffered. e 24 HE | 


If any event of Roſalie's life could be 
deemed fortunate, Mademoiſelle Mezi- 

rac's being confined to her bed at this 
particular criſis was ſo. Roſalie was 
too ill to quit her's; this ſcreened her 
from the prying eyes of her aunt and 
| f ä every 
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every other perſon, and in the fullneſs 
of time ſhe brought forth a lovely boy. 
Though ſhe had not much attendance 
from her aunt's ſervants during her ill- 
neſs, and though her chamber was re- 
tired from the reſt of the family, ſhe 
knew it would be impoſſible to conceal 
her infant there; at midnight, therefore, 
ſhe ſtole ſoftly down ſtairs with him in 
her arms, and conveyed him to a little 
decayed ſummer-houſe at the end of 
the garden, and depoſited her precious 
charge upon ſome clean ſtraw. To 
this ſpot ſhe retired as often as ſhe 
could, unſeen, to nouriſh and 'attend 
her helpleſs child. Reflection ſoon con- 
vinced her that he could not long re- 


main there undiſcovered; maternal 
tenderneſs at length triumphed over 


the fear of ſname; ſhe went to the Cu- 
rate of the Pariſn, Monſieur Freminville, 
threw herſelf at his feet, confeſſed her 
crime, and implored his protection for 
the innocent effect of her's and Montal- 
mant 8 guilt. | 7 9 


This good, this pious man calmed 
her wild wanſpoms, 3 VEE her peni- 
tence, and received er 1 „bn 
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he immediately put to nurſe, without 
revealing its unhappy mother's ſhame. 


Roſalie's mind now became a little 
_ calmer ; her health returned of courſe, 
though forrow's deepeſt traits were not 
effaced either from her heart or face. 
Mademoiſelle Mezirac during her illneſs. 
had, in the height of her zeal for her 
own recovery, devoted her Niece, as 
her bigotry conceived, to God; and as 
foon as her health was eſtabliſhed, ſhe 
communicated her pious refolution to 
Roſalie, and bid her prepare immedi - 
ately to paſs the reſt of her days in a 
Convent. In vain the devoted victim 
knelt, wept, and prayed before her, 
and as vainly aſſured her ſhe had no 
call to that vocation. She would not 

even liften to her pleading, and allowed 
her but eight days to take her leave of 
the world, and all that it contained. 


Roſalie again flew to her venerable 
friend and benefactor, again poured 
forth her ſorrows. in his humane and 
pious boſom. He promiſed her to uſe 
his utmoſt power of at ee with her 
aunt to difluade her from her cruel pur- 


poſe. He kept his promiſe : but the 
. obdurate 
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obdurate Mezirac, ſo far from being 
ſoftened by his eloquence, flew into the 


moſt outrageous paſſion, both againſt 


him and her Niece, and treated him 
with the molt opprobious language. 
Not content with. having inſulted, ſhe 
reſolved to injure him ſtill farther ;. and 
and wrote to the biſhop of the Dioceſe, 
repreſenting him. as a debauched and 
wicked man, who had at that time a 
baſtard. child, nurſed even in the face 
of the whole pariſh, as, ſhe had heard 
it whiſpered. Mademoiſelle Mezirac's- 
affected piety had gained her ſo great a 


reputation for ſanCtity, that the Biſhop, 


without enquiring farther, immediately 
diſmiſſed Freminville from his Cure 
with the moſt ignominious reproof. 


This was, of all that ſhe had. felt, 
the ſevereſt wound to the generous: 
heart of Roſalie: and ſetting at nought 
even the fear of infamy, ſhe haſſened 
to clear the innocence of Freminville, 
and proſtrating herſelf at the Biſhop's 
feet, confeſſed: herſelf the mother of the 
child, and avowed her obligation: to- the 

d and virtuous Freminvile. Fhe 


Biſhop. was affected by the nobleneſs of 


her Conduct; ſaid he would give Fre 


minville 
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minville another cure, for his was diſpoſ- 
ed of; and alſo would uſe his authority 
with her aunt, to prevent Roſalie from 
being forced into a Convent. But, 
alas! this gleam of hope ſoon vaniſhed ; 
the Biſhop had been long in a bad ſtate 
of health, he was ſeized with a paralytic 
ſtroke in the night, and expired on the 
following day. | 


Deprived of every reſource, the al- 
molt diſtracted Roſalie wandered into a 
public garden, where the people of 
condition in the village uſed to walk; 
it was at that time full of company; 
but her diſturbed imagination prevented 
her from taking notice of any object 

fhat ſurrounded her, till chance directed 
her eyes to a little wooden bridge which 
was over a deep piece of water, the 
floor of which was decayed by time: 
at that inſtant ſhe beheld the woman 
who nurſed her child with him in her 
arms, croſſing the bridge; a plank gave 
way, and they both fell in together. 
The feelings of a mother were not to 
be ſuppreſſed; ſhe ſcreamed aloud, 

„O ſave my child from periſhing !” 
and ruſhing madly into the water, 
caught him in her arms, ſtill crying 
racy out, 
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out, O my child!“ All the people in 
the garden ran to her aſſiſtance; ſhe 
was dragged out more dead than alive, 
and fainted the moment ſhe was 
brought to land. The whole village 
was now in an uproar ; the cauſe ſoon 
reached Mademoiſelle Mezirac's ears 
ſhe flew amongſt the reſt to gaze on her 
now diſhonoured Niece, . whom ſhe 
found claſping her infant to her boſom, 
and chafing his chilled limbs. Mezirac 
darted towards her, and would have 
torn her and her child piece-meal, had 
ſhe not been prevented by the humanity 
of the ſpectators. But though her 
hands were reſtrained, her tongue was 
free; ſhe loaded her with the moſt 
pointed abuſe, and declared that Fre- 
minville was the father of the child, 


Roſalie again riſing ſuperior to her 
ſex, nay to herſelf, ſtill preſſing her 
infant to her heart, declared aloud her 
amour with Montalmant, and the hu- 
mane and pious part which Freminville 
had acted towards her. | 


From that hour her aunt abandoned 
Roſalie to want and wretchedneſs; the 
ſhort-liyed commiſcration which her ex- 

traordinary 
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traordinary accident had eccaſtoned, 
expired with the ſurpriſe ; and ſhe had 
now no other means of ſupport for her- 
ſelf and infant, but what ſhe could 
procure from hands weakened. by ſor- 
row, and unuſed. to labour; yet ſtill 
ſhe felt much more for the diſtreſs 
which. ſhe had brought on the good 
Curate, than that which ſhe herſelf 
. moſt patiently endured.. 


In about two years the iron-hearted 
Mezirac, expired, bequeathing her 
whole fortune to the Convent where ſhe 
meant to bury her Niece, refuſing even 
to forgive her with her lateſt breath. 


Worn out with continual forrow, the 
- unfortunate Roſalie fell into fo languid 
a ſtate of health, that ſhe was no longer 
able to aſſiſt in ſupporting herſelf or 
child. Freminville's reſources were 
alſo at an end ; that good, that mini- 
ftering Angel had long ſince parted 
with every thing he poſſeſſed, which 
could contribute to the relief of the 
wretched Roſalie and her lovely boy. 
Yet the pious father ſtill continued to 
enforce that humble reſignation to the 
diſpenſations of Providence, that * 

| entitle 
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entitle her to happineſs hereafter, how- 
ever for wiſe ends denied her here. Hig 
admonitions were not loſt upon his pe- 

nitent; ſhe owned her chaſtiſement was 
juſt, and only prayed for bleſſings on 


At length the hour of her releaſe ap- 
proached ; the pious Curate adminiſter- 
ed the laft Sacraments ; that over, ſhe 
cla ſped her child cloſe to her dying bo- 
ſom, bathed him with tears, and cover- 
ed him with kiſſes.—“ Theſe are the 
Jaſt (ſaid fhe) that I ſhall ever give him. 
But thou beft, moſt generous of friends! 
if you ſhould ever learn what is become 
of — Alas ! I fhould forget him 
but he is the father of my hapleſs or- 
| phan—— lf you ſhould ever hear that 
Montalmant lives Why, O graci- 
ous Heaven, will not this fatal 
quit my troubled heart, while yet one 
quivering pulſe remains to beat!” At 
theſe words ſhe ſunk upon her pillow, 
the paleneſs of death ſpread faſt over 
her countenance, her lovely - boy, 
ſhocked at the ſudden change, gave a 
joud cry, and ſprang to catch his mo- 
ther in his arms. 5 1 


At 
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At that inſtant, a young man ' witli 
the utmoſt precipitation threw open the 
chamber door, and exclaimed, © Where 
is ſhe ! Where is Mademoiſelle Domer- 
val!“ „ You ſee her there before you 
(aid the Prieſt), ſhe is juſt now. expir- 
wg.” Expiring ! (ſaid the youth) It 
muſt not be;” and ruſhing towards the 
bed, O my dear Roſalie !” was all 
that he could utter, and ſunk down 
ſenſeleſs by her. O Heavens! you 
are Montalmant, cried out Fre- 
minville. This ſound ſeemed to recal 
the parting ſpirit of Roſalje; ſhe opened 
wide her eyes and ſighed out, © It is 
Montalmant ” © Yes, my adorable 
Roſalie ! (he replied) but oh! in what 
a a Rate do I now find you : ny” | 


41 die content (laid ſhed,” having 
ſeen you. But are you married ? Is it 
another's huſband I embrace?” „O, no!“ 
he anſwered quick. Behold your ſon 
(faid ſhe); let him remind you of his 
mother's fondneſs.” My ſon (ſaid he, 
and caught him in his arms)! My mo- 
ther is no more (added Montalmant), I 
now am free; you are, and ever were, 
the only object of my love. I flew 
with tranſport. to repair the ills Fon 
IF ave 
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have ſuffered, and offer you my hand 
and fortune; my heart has ever been 
your own, nor ſhall it ever wander from 
you ; if you ſhould die, the grave 
unites us both. But try, my love, try 
to recover for this cherub's ſake, for 
this beloved boy!” Phyſicians were im- 
mediately ſent for, and every aid em- 
ployed for Roſalie's recovery, which for 
ſome weeks remained doubtful. At 
length the peace of mind which ſhe now 
experienced, joined to her youth and 
naturally good conſtitution, prevailed ;_ 
and as ſoon as ſhe was able to quit her 
bed, the worthy Freminville had the 
ſatisfaction of uniting her in marriage 
to the huſband of her heart, and ren- 
dering them both completely happy. 
Montalmant ſettled a handſome pro- 
viſion upon the preſerver of his wife and 
child; and Roſalie's gratitude continued 
undiminiſhed to the laſt hour of her be- 
nefactor's life. The latter part of her 
own was as ſingularly exemplary in 
goodneſs, as the beginning had been in 
misfortunes. „ 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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